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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 
My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


rade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further particulars address 

AARON BENEDICT. 
Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


PERS! 


feb-tf 
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- who wish to learn how to more than = 


f) 

- DOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 2 
oe] From their Bees, = 
= Should send 25 cents for a copy of - 
© ‘Money in the Apiary,’’ 4 


5 A little work on practical Bee-Culture, 


just issued. 
< a 
je Runs no patent hive, nor other = 

Q_ humbug. Telis what to do: when and 

_how to do it to insure success. Send for rm 
> it now, before laying plans for another @ 
—  season’s work. a 
ee Address HERBERT A. BURCH, 
oO. feb-tf South Haven, Mich. 
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Imported Bees! 


Avie sold all our colonies with Imported 
Queens this spring. we have determined to 
continue the importation of Bees on 
scale than ever. We therefore offer 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


From the best districts of Italy, during the season 

of 1875. 

NE TINO oso ccisccerestceacsesaund $10.00 
" an shedpeseasveogecenseueinnee’ 18.00 
Remember, that we pay to the Italian Breeders 

thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 

secure none but young, good, prolific Queens. 

Remember, also, that we are the only 

regular Importers of ITALIAN BEES in 

America. 

Send for Circular to 
CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Il. 


italian Queens. 


NHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS reared in full 
colonies after June ist, at the following 
prices, viz : Tested Queens, $5.00 each; warrant- 
ed, $3.00 each; five or over, $2,50 each. 
W. D. WRIGHT, 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N.Y. 


a larger 
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THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE 


PATENTED by J. & W. Barnes, 1874, is con. 
structed upon an entirely new principle, ob. 
viating all the objections to side and top opening 
hives, and embraces valuable improvements over 
all others. It is simple and cheap; as nearly 
moth-proof as a hive can be made, and is a per. 
fect protection from robber bees; can be thor. 
oughly examined in one minute; yields the largest 
per cent. of surplus honey; the brood and surplus 
honey frames examined and removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved by 
every practical bee-keeper. Took first premium 
at the Iowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 (these 
being the only State Fairs at which it was exhib. 
ited), and at all County Fairs where exhibited, 
over the best Hives in use. 


; PRICES: 

PE MER cc ncdanehetes<'escsoansedase. KbOne $4.00 
I OE onc disc rriesececrcnnsos sae 
Individual Right and Sample Hive.......... 9.00 


Colony of Italian Bees, with tested Queen...15.0 
Queens subject to a discount Jater in the season. 
Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 

Appanoose Co., lowa, for Queens and Bees; also 

for Hives and Territory in State of Iowa. 

For Hives and Territory in other States, address 
Josiah Barnes, Centerville, Iowa, or Wm. Barnes, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second st. 

Send for Book of Instruction, price 25 cents. 

Read what L. C. Waite, corresponding editor of 
the National Bee Journal, says: 

I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-Hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes. and can truthfully 
say, that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 
really good. It is simple, easily made, and is a 
No.1 Hive. I would therefore recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally L. C. WAITE, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

All bee-keepers visiting Centerville are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. [T] apl-tf 


MELROSE APIARY 


OF 


R. W. HARRISON, 
Practical Apiarian and Breeder of Italian Bets 


] AM prepared to furnish Pure Queens, from 
Imported mothers, tested, at the following 
prices: 





Sy NING hhc bobs odasicscetethawtvenedeos $ 3.00 
Six OT. RRB Sh 6 Kus athe yp nee eRSeween eee 16.00 
i aeiacnccansaseetoosveuhayieaso ene 


Colonies in shipping boxes, eight frames, 12x12 
inches, with Queen from imported mother, deliv- 
ered at nearest express office (purity and eafe 
arrival guaranteed), for $10.00: in American hives, 
for $14.00. Address R. W. HARRISON, 

june3m Melrose, Rockingham Co. Va. 


FINN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive. 


THE last three winters have firmly established 
- the fact that it winters bees safely every 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jasper Co., Lowa. 





‘END 25cts. to G. P. ROWELL & CO, New 
s York, for Book (97th edition) containing lists 
of 2000 newspapers, and estimates showing cost 
of advertising. marly 
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HIVES---CHEAP HIVES ! 


—£ ARE MANUFACTURING and selling 
W Hives at $1.00 each, which h ve the features 
necessary in a hive for succeesin|! bee-keeping. 
They contain nine frames and x division board; 
are simple enough to be made ky any one who 
can handle a hammer and saw. We consider 
them model hives. : irculars free on receipt of 
stamp. TALIAN BEE CoO., 

Des Moines, lowa. 


The following are among the testimonials re- 
ceived: 





HeEenpown, Virginia. 
Your hive received. I shall make 100 just like 
it. G. H. REED. 


Soutu Norwatk, Conn., May 31, 1875. 


Mr. J. E. Roc KWoop—My Dear sir:—I received 
the hive the other day. and I consider it a gem. 
My bees are doing well. Respectfully yours, 

. Dr. K. HITCHCOCK. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 





NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICE, $10.00. 


| 

| 

N ORDERING, we particular to give us outside | 

dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 

Machines made expressly for frames 1144x134%— | 

nothing larger, $9.00. As we have procured the 
machinery for making every part on our own 
remises, we can supply Gearing, Honey Gates, 
Wire Cloth, etc., etc.; Bearings, Stubs’ Steel— 

Boxes, self-oiling. 
| 


A. I. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


From Imported Mother. 
BSTED QUEENS.......ccccccsesss $3.00 each. 
Warranted Queens................. 2 
Unwarranted Queens.............. 00 os 
Orders solicited. Address | 
M. E. McMASTER, 
| 


6m4 Shelbyville 


MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” | 


UBLISHED at Rome, 


, Shelby Co., Mo. 





Georgia, is the only 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 


} 

devoted exclusively to | 

BEE CULTURE, | 

And should be in the hands of every Bee-Keeper 

in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address 


A. F. MOON & CO., Rome, Ga. 


S5, to $20» PER BAY. Aceats meted, 


All classes of working people 
of both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 
anything else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full 
particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address, at once. Don't delay. Now is the time. 
Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 


G. STINSON & CO., 
Portland, Maine. 


mar75y1 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


OR SALE at the Office of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL—sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping...... 1.50 
Postage on either of the above, 20 cents. 


Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870...... 25 
The American Bee-Keeper’s Guide, By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers....... 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text-Book......... 40 
Bees and their Management. By Mrs 
WED Nakixcthonvigsaentdetssncneewass 15 


Address all orders to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


\ UNCIE APSJARY. Italian Bees and 
4 Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 5 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival gue aap. 
. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 

_ july? 7 byl (T] Delaw are Co., Ind. — 


FOR SALE! 


10 COLONIES OF BEES, and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re- 
ceipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00. 
I have to change climate on account of health. 
For particulars, address G. M. DALE 
june75tf (T} Border Plains, Iowa. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


J. H. STEVENS, 
Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 
=~OR 18975. 


| SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. ‘Circulars sent 
free. Address P. MYERS, 
aplly West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


7 
i] FEEDER. 
The BEST in use. 
i by mail 275 cents. 
a | Circular free. Address 
,c.C, VAN DEUSEN, 
AC) Sprout Brook, N.Y. 








Ind. 

















Beautiful Ev erblooming 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for 81; 12 do.. 82. 


For 10c. additional we send ‘ MAGNIFICENT 
PreMiIuM Rose.’ Elegant Descriptive Catalogue 
sent free to all who apply. THE DINGEE & 
CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
apr6m West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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(as Address all communications and 
remittances hereafter to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


DEPRESSED, irritable state of mind; 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling; no 
energy or animation; confused head, weak 
memory, often with debilitating, involun- 
tary discharges. The consequence of exercise, 
mental overwork or indiscretions. This NERV- 
OUS DEBILITY finds a sovereign cure in 
HUMPHREY’S HOMEOPATHIC SPECI- 
FIC No. 28. It tones up the system, arrests 
discharges, dispels the mental gloom and des- 
pondency, and rejuvenates the entire system. It 
is perfectly harmless and always efficient. Price 
$5, for a package of five boxes and a large $2 vial 
of powder, which is important in old, serious 
cases, or $1 per single box. Sold by ALL Drug- 
gist-, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HUMPHREY’S SPECIFIC HOMEO- 
ee MEDICINE CO., No. 562 Broapway, 
N 








eUEE Is. 


EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
€o., Ill., will furnish Italian Queens, or full 
colonies of Bees, all tested pure, and bred from 
select mothers. Low hance J aprtf 





QUEENS FOR 18 - 5. 


Fourteen Years Experience in 


Propagating. 


SHALL breed direct from Imported Mothers, 
and guarantee purity and safe arrival to pur- 
Send for 


chasers. ‘The price will be very low. 


my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
feb74tf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 








A. KERNBERCER, 


(Successor to Baumeister & Co.,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER IN HONEY 
AND BEESWAX, 
230 West Randolph S8t.. 


CELICASO, 


L’Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cm, 
trale @incoraggiamento per lV’ Apicoltura iz 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza del 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni ¢ 


julytf 











copertin:, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pe 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate. 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francig: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L}, 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre 4. 
meno. 

yy mae’ importo con vaglia postale al Cassien 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR 
ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. x 
41 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


N® BLACK BEES to interfere with pur 
4 fertilization. Unwarranted Queen 
$1.00, Warranted %3.00, from daughters of 
imported stock, or home -bred Full Colonie 
Italian Bees, $13. Address 
J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 











ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 


Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 





Tested Queens, each...... $3.0 
Warranted Queens, each... 


M\HESE Queetis are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pu- 
chase tested Queens, can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Browt 
Leghorn and 8S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggsd 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 
and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 

T. N. HOLLETT, 
Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


——— 


Kx READER, if you are in any way inter 


ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure ae you a pone coe 


of our Monthly ‘GLE: 

TURE.’ 

postal card, and address 
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ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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Seasonable Hints. 


In August, colonies of bees that have 
been kept strong through the season of 
white clover and linn blooming may safe- 
ly be divided. In our experience, large 
colonies with fifteen or sixteen combs do 
not winter as well as those containing 
eight or nine. If you want more bees, 
divide your colonies judiciously, by 
any of the ways so often given in the 
JOURNAL, and you may depend on having 
them build up into good strong colonies, 
inany location where buck wheat is raised, 
or where smart weed and golden rod are 
found. 

For most parts of the West, honey, in 
the fall, is abundant, nine years out of ten, 
and if an increase of bees is preferred to 
surplus honey, there is no better time to 
divide than now. I need not say that all 
who havea surplus of queens on hand will 
make a great gain by giving every new 
colony a queen. 

One correspondent writes: “ Last year 
I had eighteen colonies, in large hives, of 
eighteen frames each. I had them full of 
linn came into bloom, and it 
was wonderful to see how fast the honey 
was stored. I extracted it twice a week (I 
have no doubt I might have done it oft- 
ener), and secured an average of two hun- 
dred pounds to a hive; yet, when the linn 
went out, the hives were all full of bees 
and honey. I divided ten of them, the 8th 
of August, giving each hive nine frames 
each, full of comb and some brood, but 
very litle honey. They all did well and 
by last of September I extracted an aver- 
age of sixty-two pounds each of golden 
rod honey, with some buckwheat 
these twenty colonies (nine frames each) 
wintered perfectly, but not one of the eight 
large ones that I did not divide came 
through the winter well. I am not able to 
tell why; but after this give me large 


bees when 


All of 








colonies to get great yields of honey from, 
early in the season— but smaller ones to 
winter well.” 

We agree with our correspondent in 
this matter. 

Be sure, in this month, that you have a 
fertile queen in every hive, and also that 
she has room to deposit eggs. In this 
month she may be so crowded for room 
as to almost cease laying, and the result of 
this will be that your colonies have too 
few young bees for safe wintering. 

This is a good time to introduce Italian 
queens to black bees. Colonies to which 
such queens are given now will be mostly 
Italians by winter, and from these queens 
you can rear others in October. 

Bees are, as a rule, too much neglected 
in the latter part of the season; it never 
pays better to be sure they are in good 
order than in the latter part of the Sum- 
mer. It is now that the foundation must 
be laid for successful wintering. Much 
honey is often stored by bees in this and 
the next two months, and this year we 
look for a good honey yield in the fall. 
The rains have made weedy corn fields 
inevitable—and from them we get good 
quantities of fair honey. 

Do not take it for granted that the bees 
will do little more and leave them with 
their hives full to hang about idle. 

A man complained to me last August 
that his bees were doing nothing, and on 
examination we found every cell full of 
honey—not an inch of room where the 
bees could store anything. We used the 
extracts on a few combs and gave more 
room in supers and he then obtained more 
honey than he had done all the season 
before. 

Don’t expect your bees to do the man- 
aging. They have no power to put on 
boxes or to empty the comb. Give them 
every facility for their work and if there 
is any honey they will find it and store it, 
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Officious Meddlesomeness! 


“Tt is an honor for a man to cease from strife; 
but every fool will be meddling.”—Prov. XX. 3. 


Whether from malice aforethought, of.- 


ficious intermeddling, or inexcusable 
blundering, it matters not; but some 


idiotic wise-acre has imposed upon the 
Register, published at Des Moines, Iowa, 
the residence of Mrs. E.S. Tupper, by get- 
ting the following paragraph inserted in 
its columns: 

“The name of Mrs. E. 8S. Tupper does not ap- 
pear any more as either editor or correspondent of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 

And all through the state, the diminu- 
tive political luminaries that revolve 
around the Register, as reflectors of its 
political light, promptly copied the item, 
without caring to inquire whether it was 
a nialicious statement, calculated to in- 
jure the party named, or not. 

Mrs. Tupper has been engaged as one 
of the editors of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL during the past year, and is 
still acting in that capacity. Quite a 
number of articles from her pen appear 
in this issue, as all observing persons will 
readily perceive. 

Since THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
came into our hands, as publisher, we 
have engaged something like a score of 
eminent apiarians for editorial and other 
work on its pages, many'of whom are as 
modest and unassuming as they are prac- 
tical and scientific, and do not wish us to 
parade their names as editors or regular 
correspondents—thinking that the daz- 
zling glory surrounding the scarlet tripod 
of the old and reliable AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL may abstract their attention 
from their private business, or mix it up 
in some unpleasant way with the Jour- 
NAL. 

Every one knows that there are many 
who delight in picking a quarrel with 
editors to serve selfish purposes, and often 
either the journal they edit, or the busi- 
ness they follow, suffer from such officious 
interference of selfish and 
persons. 


meddlesome 


To avoid all this, we now decide to have 
the editorial columns of THE AMERICAN 
3EE JOURNAL impersonal. This plan 
has been for years adopted by nearly all 


the first-class publications of the world. | 


Who knows the name of the writer of 
any article in the London T7%mes or any of 
the great metropolitan sheets of this 
country? The articles themselves are 
taken upon their merits, and the paper 
in which they appear is alone responsible 
for their sentiments. 





In future, as in the past, we shall pro. 
cure mature brain productions for the 
editorial columns of THE AMERICAN Brg 
JOURNAL without reference to cost, and 
thus serve our patrons with the best the 
world affords in the line of apicultural 
research and experience. 

Wise-acre correspondents of country 
papers are hereby cautioned against fool. 
ish remarks concerning THE AMERICAN 
BEE JourRNAL. If they desire to make 
personal mention of it, they may truth Be 
fully say that it stands without a success 
ful rival in the wide world; that it cireu 
lates in every state and territory of the 
Union, in all the Canadas, Great Britain, 
and the continental countries of Europe, 
as well as South America and Australia; 
that its editors and correspondents com.§ 
prise scientific and practical apiarians 
residing in almost every under 
heaven, and number many hundreds, 
while its students and votaries swell that 
number to many thousands. 

Tuomas G. NewMan, Publisher. 
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Bee Enemies. 






MARSHFIELD, Mo., June 30, 1875. 








Mrs. Tupper: Enclosed find a fy 
which kills bees. Some of the citi. 
zens call it Fly Catcher; others call 
it Snake Feeder. I don’t know what 





it is, but I know it catches bees and 
kills them, and send it to you with the 
hope that you can inform me what it is 
and how to destroy it. There are many 
of its kind in this part of the state, and 
unless I find some more successful mode 
of destroying it than I have yet, it will 
greatly hinder my increase of bees. 

J. STUART. 













We referred Mr. Stuart’s letter and 
specimen to Professor C. E. Bessey, Pro 
fessor of Botany at the State Agricultural 
College, at Ames, Jowa. The following 
is his reply: 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 


Ames, lowa, July 14, 1875. § 

Mrs. TurpER—Dear Madam: The in- 
sect referred to by Mr. Stuart is what is 
known as the Bee Killer, a species of fly 
of the genus Aszlas. 

It has frequently proved very destruc- 
tive to bees in the west, and I have no 
doubt that your correspondent is making 
a just complaint. 

Mr. Riley testifies to having seen this 
insect at work in Shaw’s Gardens in St. 
Louis. He says “they capture the bee 
on the wing, pouncing upon it with 
lightning like rapidity; then grasping it 
securely with their forelegs they alight 
upon some plantor even upon the ground, 
and rapidly suck out the inside of the 
bee with their stout and powerful pro- 
boscis, the empty shell when 
thcy get through.” [1st Rept. p. 168.] 

One grower testifies having 
found the remains of one hundred and 
forty-one bees, which had fallen victims to 
this enemy in one single day. |Idem. loc. 
sit.] 

It would pay to set a boy to work catch- 
ing these Bee Killers. 


leaving 


bee to 


This can easily be 
done by waiting until they alight and 
then clapping a net over them. 

I shall speak a good word for the King 
Bird, or Bee Bird right here, for while I 
do not recollect ever to have seen it de- 
vouring the Bee Killer, yet from its 
known insectivorous habits, I have no 
doubt it will do its share in keeping this 
enemy in check. 

It would be well to suggest to some of 
the bee keepers who live in the districts 
infested by Bee Killers that they watch 
carefully to determine whether or not 
any birds, and especially Bee Birds, de- 
stroy them. C. E. BEssEy. 

<cillipieiiiinns 


Milkweed Asclepias. 


The Rey. E. Lewis, Frankfort, Marshall 
county, Kansas, sent us three mutilated 
bees, with their enemies hanging to them. 
He says: “They are from a very strong 
young hybrid hive. I find many of the 
working bees with more or less of these 
indescribable pests hanging to their feet. 
Some are dying in the hive and are being 
dragged out by their fellows, while others 





are toiling with their clogs on their feet. 
Will you please examine these subjects 
and inform me through the JOURNAL 
what these pests are, and what I shall do 
to get rid of them. 

I came here last April, from Douglas 
County, in this State, bringing one Ital- 
ian and five hybrid stands with me; now 
I have three Italians and ten hybrids; 
all were doing well until this scourge ap- 
peared.” 

We sent them to Prof. C. E. Bessey, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the State Agricultural 
College at Ames, Iowa, for examination, 
and received the following reply: 

STaTE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
Ames, Iowa, July 15, 1875. § 

Mrs. TurrpER—Dear Madam: The en- 
emies referred to by your correspondent 
are the pollen masses of the milkweed, 
(Asclepias) and probably those of the 
large purple species. These little masses 
belong to the flower, and are possessed of 
sticky pads by which they adhere to the 
legs of the bees, wasps, and other in- 
sects which visit them. 

The only thing to do to obviate the 
difficulty is to mow down the milkweeds 
before they come into blooming. 

C. E. BESSEY. 


How to Do It. 


In order to assist our friends in procur- 
ing new subscribers, we will send speci- 
men copies to those that they intend to 
call upon, if they will send us their 
names and addresses. It will take but a 
little parties to subscribe 
when they see our journal. There are 
bee-keepers all over the 
country who take no bee journal, and 
consequently are uninformed concerning 
scientific bee-keeping. should all 
be solicited to take THe AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and the thousands who now 
read and prize the JOURNAL can easily 
reach them. Willthey not do it? Every 
one who reads this, is specially solicited 
to act as an agent, and present the claims 


time to get 


thousands of 


These 


of THE AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. We 
feel assured that they will do it. A few 
hours time from each, devoted to the 


interests of THE JOURNAL will add thous- 
ands to our list. 
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CoRRECTION.—In noticing the business 
of C. O. Perrine, of Chicago, in our last 
issue, it was stated that he had handled 
$30,000 worth of honey the past year. 
The facts are he has sold of Maple syrup 
and honey—the two specialties he deals 
in—the past year about $150,000 worth. 
Where the $30,000 comes in—which isthe 
best part of it—he has that much now 
clear after paying all his fire losses, dollar 
for dollar, and every dollar he owes. 

What seems queer to us is that if he is 
selling bogus honey, how he can double 
and treble his trade every year, and ex- 
tend it all, over the United States, north, 
south, east and west. 

We noticed that he was getting a very 
large share of his honey from California, 
and was making arrangements for a very 
heavy supply from there this year, having 
an agent traveling there in his interest, as 
he has one in Canada buying Canada 
maple sugar for his maple syrup trade, 
of which he is calculating to make 100,- 
000 gallons this year. He is the pioneer 
distributing agent of this choice sweet, as 
he so long was of honey. 

—__—___——=---—_ _ 

ts A letter from our worthy co-la- 
borer, the Rev. W. F. Clarke, informs us 
that he is hard at work as the agricul- 
tural editor of The Weekly Liberal, a large 
and handsome paper published at Tor- 
onto, Ontario, and though his time has 
been largely occupied of late with duties 
connected with that paper, he hopes to be 
able soon to more articles for 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

: ae = 


send us 


_ "PHE wheat crop of Europe is almost an 
entire failure, and the price of wheat is 
rapidly advancing. The wheat in the 
“Great West” will again command good 
prices. While Great Britain and all 
Europe will be the sufferers, America 
will be greatly benefited. It may be we 
shall hear no more of hard times 
in the West at least. 


now, 





Errata. —In C. F. Muth’s article, 
June number, page 136, third line from the 
end of the article, for mixing, read “feed- 
ing a few barrels of coffee sugar.” 

ene 

We can supply no more full Vols. for 
this year, and hereafter shall commence 
all new subscriptions with the July No. 





‘ly expenses for paper and printing. 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back 
scarce. But few can be procured at any 
price. We have a set, consisting of the 
ten volumes (complete), which we offer 
for sale, either bound or unbound, for a 
reasonable sum. Many of the numbers 
we have paid fifty cents for, to complete 
them. Those who wish them, should 
write us at once for price. 

We have several single volumes (com. 
plete), which we will send postpaid for 
$2.00 each. 

Several volumes, which lack only a sin. 
gle number of being complete, we will 
send postpaid for $1.00 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards, 
postpaid, for $1.25. Bound in paper 
covers, $1.00, postage 10 cents. This vol- 
ume is worth five times its price to any 
intelligent bee-keeper. It contains a full 
elucidation of scientific bee-keeping, in- 
cluding the best statement extant of the 
celebrated Dzierzon theory. 


volumes are 


These arti- 
cles run through all the numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(=~ Beginners in bee-culture, who de- 
sire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are earnestly advised to obtain 
these back volumes. Many of our best 
apiarians say they would not sell their 
back volumes of the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for ten times the sum they cost, if 
they could not replace them. They are 
exceedingly valuable alike to beginners 
and more advanced apiarians. 


a 


A CnoicE or Six VOLUMES FOR $5.— 
Having a few back volumes complete, 
and some lacking only one or two num- 
bers each, we will give the purchaser the 
choice of six of such volumes for $5.00, 
until they are disposed of. As only a few 
can be supplied, those who wish to avail 
themselves of this offer should 
them at once. 


send for 


$$ ——_<_ 


— 


(as It will be a source of gratification 
to us if all those in arrears for THe AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL Will settle the same as 
soon as possible. Our increasing circu- 
lation vastly increases our regular month- 
“fh 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
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Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Chips from Sweet Home. 


It has been some time since you have 
received any chips from us, but our only 
excuse is “I’ve been very busy.” Last 
fall I put in my cellar 100 hives and had 
55 tu start with this spring. I have now 
increased to 85—July 1. 

When we had black bees, we seldom or 
never found two queens, (or better say 
Mother bees) in one hive; but since we 
have introduced the Italians it is quite 
acommon occurrence to find the Mother 
and her unfertile daughter and occasion- 
ally two fertile Mother bees occupying 
one hive. We make good use of such ex. 
tra Mothers by dividing. 

Our Observation Hive is doing finely 
in the sitting room,—the bees passing to 
and from by an entrance through the 
wall. I wish no inquiries by mail how 
tomake; will therefore here give a few 
general directions. 

The size and shape will depend upon 
the frame you use. Make the bottom 
piece enough longer than the frame, so as 
to pass through the wall, and in this bore 
an entrance hole; have two upright piec- 
es and nail them to the bottom piece, on 
the sides of the top ends nail two strips, 
rabbet out these pieces on both sides for 
glass to fit in, so that the glass will be 134 
inches apart; also have %¢ inches space 
at bottom, sides and top of frame. Mor- 
tise a place in each upright for the pro- 
jecting ends of frames, lay a piece on the 
top so as to fit on the glass and end- 
pieces. It is best to bore a hole in the 
top piece, for feeding, etc. If we wish to 
observe the rearing of Mother cells we 
would put in a comb of brood in all sta- 
ges, with all the adhering bees; then the 
rearing of queens may he seen, and if 
two or more should cut out at or near the 
same time, a royal combat may be seen— 
otherwise the first queen will destroy the 
others by cutting an opening in their 
sides and then sting them. 

In mine I have seen all the operations 
of the once mysterious hive except 
swarming, and now I have a laying 
Mother in it, and they are getting very 
crowded and soon I expect to see the 
above. It is well to keep it darkened the 
first two or three days, and covered when 
cool. ° 

Up to date we have had a very cold 
spring, except about 20 days, and during 
this warm weather there has been consid- 
erable rain. Bees have only stored 
enough for brood raising, but we have 
white clover still in bloom, basswood, 15 
acres of buckwheat, and our full range, 
(Mississippi bottom) still to come. 
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To those buying Honey Slingers, I 
would say buy none but stationary cans, 
and have as little revolve as possible. 

No amount of freezing will destroy the 
moth eggs, as we have frequently tested. 

I have been using for years two sizes 
of Frames—the Thomas. 12x15 and the 
Langstroth 81gx 16%, and find since hav- 
ing many combs to save from the moth 
that the former is destroyed the worst by 
worms. 

I got a Universal Feeder made, 2 feet 
deep and 18 inches in diameter. It is 
made of heavy tin and copper bottomed; 
the top is perforated with small holes, 15 
to the inch or 225 to the square inch. I 
find the holes are too large or too many, 
but by covering the inside with muslin it 
answers the purpose well for a stimulat- 
ing feeder; i. e., I feed about 44 pound to 
each hive per day, when they -are not 
gathering honey. I also use this can for 
melting beeswax as well as boiling the 


sugar [ make into syrup for feeding. 
When I feed the bees I invert it over a 


washtub, so that if it leaks any it may be 
saved. I find it is the most economical 
feeder in time and feed, and prevents rob- 
bing; but a feeder for each hive tends 
to it. 

It will be remembered by the readers of 
this journal that I made Dadant & Sona 
visit last season and spent 4 days in their 
apiary. Since then I have received sev- 
eral letters asking me about their honesty 
and reliability. I would say here for all, 
that I saw them putting up bees to send 
off, always being particular to see if they 
would fill the bill. Of their imported, as 
well as their home-raised Queens they 
keep a register on a small black-board at- 
tached to each hive. They cannot give 
all best Queens, or all crowded stocks. 
Those wishing an extra Queen or a full 
hive may depend upon getting such by 
enclosing an extra dollar. I have nad 
Queens from them and find them to be 
pure, prolific, and of quiet dispositions. 
One I now have and am breeding from I 
think is as good a Mother as I ever had. 
The Queens I have raised from her are 
dark, such being the color of most of my 
best Queens. I have had a few light 
golden colored that were good; but gen- 
erally the dark leather colored have given 
me the best satisfaction. 

After over a year’s trial we feel proud 
of our slates, some of which stood out on 
the hives all winter, and this spring the 
writing was very legible. They are made 
by cutting common school slates in piec- 
es of 21¢x3 inches and by boring a hole 
in the middle of one end; they are hungon 
the right hand side of the hive (facing it). 
In the right hand upper corner I put the 
year of Queen’s birth, so that her age is 
readily told; in the left hand upper cor- 
ner I put H. Q. (Hybrid Queen), or I. Q 
(Italian Queen), as the case may be; then 
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the condition of hive and date of the last: 


opening. For example: June 2, O. K. or 
Y. Q. (Young Queen) or Q. out, (Queen 
out of cell when [ don’t see her) or Y. Q. 
eggs, ete. On the outside of slate I mark 
anything that requires attention; for in- 
stance, July 8, Q. cells, ete. 
Yours for a sweet living, 
D. D. PALMER. 
Eliza, Mercer Co., I. 
a ~~~} 
For the American Bee Journal. 
California. 


DEAR BEE JouRNAL: In my last I 
promised to tell the ‘‘bee men” some- 
thing of Southern California. First, then, 
as to 

CLIMATE. 

Ido not suppose that there is a better 
climaté on earth than that of Southern 
California, especially that portion west of 
the mountains. Such is a large portion 
ot Los Angelos county, it being a beautiful 
valley, about twenty miles wide and sev- 
enty-five miles long, with aslope of about 
twelve feet to the mile, from the mount- 
ains to the beach. Thisvalley, being west 
of the mountains, is free from the bleak 
winds of the desert, and the cold winds 
from the north, with a regular sea breeze 
every day, rendering the climate more 
even than that of Spain, France or Italy; 
the mercury seldom going above eighty 
degrees, and rarely below forty degrees. 
Near the coast it is cooler; but as you 
approach the mountains, the climate 
grows warmer, at the rate of about one 
degree per mile. Near the coast it is too 
damp and cool for consumptives— but on 
the west side of the mountain, at an alti- 
tude of 1,500 or 2,000 teet, you are above 
the fogs and dampness — and the climate 
is just splendid. There is never any frost 
at this altitude, on the west side of the 
mountains—and here is where the bees 
do so well. In point of 

SOIL, 
this valley is equal to any portion of the 
United States. The soil is made by de- 
posits from the mountains, and is inex- 
haustible. There is, however, only a 


small portion of it that is susceptible of 


cultivation without irrigation; this is 
supplied by water from the mountains, 
and by artesian wells. These can be had 
at a cost ranging from $125 to $500. This 
seems almost incredible to an eastern 
man, but such is the fact. Many poor 
farmers, just starting, have their artesian 
wells, giving an abundant flow, for irri- 
gating their quarter section of land. As to 
FRUIT, 
there is no end to it here. Almost every 
variety of semi-tropical fruits grows to 
perfection here; and the flavor of all 
kinds of fruits is especially excellent, on 
the high “mesa” lands. Peaches are 





never a failure; apricots, nectarines, 
plums, pears, etc., etc., in endless varie. 
ties, strawberries the year round, while 
tomato vines bear continuously, for five 
or six years. Vegetables without end. 
and the grape to perfection. Raising 
made by the ton, simply by pulling the 
grapes from the vine and spreading them 
on the ground to dry. 

This valley land is especially adapted 
to the cultivation and growth of the Al 
falfa, or Chili clover, which will feed 
from four to six cows per acre, the year 
round, producing a large yield of good 
milk and butter. : 

BEES 

are also keptin the valley; but the quality 
of honey is very indifferent, and conse. 
quently it is notconsidered very profitable, 
Yet bees will increase equally as fast in 
the valley as onthe mountains. The most 
desirable locality for bees is directly up 
the side of the mountains, about one mile 
from the valley, and at an altitude of 1,500 
feet, with plenty of sage, sumach, ete, 
about you, on the mountains. The bees 
go to the valley first :in the spring, and as 
the season advances, they ascend the 
mountains, thereby securing a_ perpetual 
pasturage. 

Bees, they say, have not done well this 
spring and summer, owing to a frost that 
fell in April. I took charge of 

MY APIARY 

on the 5th of May. The bees were all in 
box hives. I proceeded at once to trans. 
fer, which I accomplished in about four 
weeks; took about 5,000 lbs. in transfer. 
ring; have all of my hives full of comb, 
and have taken with the extractor, up to 
the present date, (July 1st) about 4,800 
Ibs. The season is now in full blast, and 
will continue so for six or eight weeks 
longer. I have no fears but I will reach 
30,000 lbs. from the 150 hives I started 
with, beside an increase — after ‘“ honey 
for market” is out—of about 300 per 
cent. ; 

And now, Mr. Editor and brethren, let 
me say to you all that I have at last found 
the “‘ place for bees,’ and I shall not neg. 
lect to improve my opportunity. So you 
had better “look well to your laurels.” 

There are other places here, not yet oc 
cupied, which would make good bee 
ranches. But the better plan is to buy 
out a “squatter,” and bring with you about 
100 stands of bees to start with. The bees 
would cost about $1,000, and the 160 acres 
— with twenty to forty acres tillable land, 
and a smal] shanty — about $500. It any 
“ Bee man ”’ wants such a location, ete., I 
think I could secure it for him for that 
amount. 

There are many points which I would 
like to talk upon, but must wait till next 
time, and still remain, 





a. ©. 
Anaheim, July 1st, ’75. 


SALLIE. 
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From the Practical Farmer. 
Prevention of Swarming. 


To prevent hives from swarming, sev- 
eral methods have been advocated. 

1. Many persons, supposing that bees 
swarm only for want of rool, aim to pre- 
vent it by furnishing abundance of room, 
either in the main hive or in the surplus 
honey receptacles. But every experienced 
bee keeper is aware that stocks will often 
swarm without occupying the surplus 
storage room—or after they have partially 
filled it with comb; and in Mexico, where 
bees are often kept in flour barrels, I have 
seen them swarm when the barrels were 
not near filled with comb. I have repeat- 
edly had swarms from old gums, holding 
over two bushels, and a few days ago, a 
swarm issued from a stock of Italian 
bees, to which overtwo bushels of storage 
room for surplus honey had been given— 
two hives being placed over the old stock, 
in the method described in plate v., figure 
16, of the third edition of my book. The 
bees had filled the second story, and were 
busily at work in the third. It is very 
evident, therefore, that ample storage 
room cannot always be relied on for pre- 
venting swarming. 

2. Many devices have been contrived 
for preventing swarming, by contracting 
the entrance to the hive, so as to prevent 
the queen from leaving, while free egress 
is allowed the workers. At one time I 
looked upon what I called my _ non- 
swarmer, with considerable favor; but 
longer experience has convinced me that 
it will net answer. It is true that if the 
entrance is made exactly five thirty-sec- 
onds of an inch high, the queen cannot 
get out, the bees, after swarming, will 
return to the hive. But such accuracy of 
adjustment is difficult to obtain, and the 
bees are seldom reconciled to the squeezing 
necessary to enter the hive, by which 
many of them have their pollen rubbed 
off. The whole colony is also thrown 
into great excitement every day, when the 
drones attempt to take their flight; and 
the entrance must be enlarged daily, early 
in the morning, or late in the afternoon, 
to allow the bees to carry out dead drones 
and imperfect brood, which they have 
been dragging for hours about the con- 
tracted passage. 

3. Clipping the wings of the queen to 
prevent swarming, is an old device, but 
one which with the ordinary arrange- 
ment of hives can never be relied on. A 
queen without wings feels perfectly com- 
petent to accompany the swarm, and will 
hop off the alighting board and in most 
cases be lostin the grass. The bees re- 
turn to the parent stock, to await the de- 
velopment of the young queens, and will 
then swarm, often three or four times. 

4. From some experiments which I 
have tried this season, I think I can ef- 


fectually prevent swarming, without in the 
least interfering with the natural instincts 
of the bees. 

The hives in which swarming is to be 
prevented should all have their alighting 
boards resting on a large board placed on 
the ground, and the wings of the queens 
should be clipped in a way described on 
page 223 of my book; so thatif she leaves 
she may easily climb back to the hive, 
when attracted by the loud hum of her 
returning colony. She will not be dis- 
posed to leave often; and the bees will 
probably aid her in destroying the matur- 
ing queens. Of this, however, I shall be 
more certain after an enlarged course of 
observations. If the bees should prevent 
the destruction of the young queens, and 
the old one should be killed, then the 
whole plan will fail. Of this, however, 
I have little fear. L. L. LANGsTROTH. 

Oxford, Ohio. 

ons +> 


For the American Bee Journal, 
* Coe’s Apiary.” 


In an article by J. P. Moore, page 142, 
he says: “ There are some things in Mr. 
Coe’s article, page 112, that I think 
would be likely to mislead those who 
have had no experience with the apiary 
house.” He also says: “I have used a 
house similar to Mr. Coe’s for the past 
two seasons.”’ 

Now, I believe Mr. Moore is sincere in 
what he says, but having never seen one 
of my apiaries, or even had a description 
of one, may he not judge me unfairly? 
He uses a Faulkner house, and that is the 
standard by which he judges mine. He 
is greatly mistaken in saying it is similar 
to mine. 

I spent two days with Mr. Faulkner 
last August, and carefully examined his 
apiary houses, (he had them in his yard 
at home) but failed to find a single feature 
either in construction or management 
similar to mine. As to the value of Mr. 
Faulkner’s house, I can only say that Mr. 
Moore himself likes it very much— 
“would not be without it.” 

Mr. Winder, of Cincinnati, on whom I 
called on my way to see Mr. Faulkner, 
said he had seen it and liked it very 
much; and others using the house gave 
like testimony. When I was there Mr. 
Faulkner had on hand about ten tons of 
as fine box honey as I ever saw in any 
market, notexcepting Harbison’s or Capt. 
Hetherington’s. He had been offered tor 
it by a merchant of Memphis, Tenn., 29 
cents per pound, but was holding it at 35. 

As to the value of my invention I have 
nothing to add to what I said in the May 
number of the JOURNAL, until the bee 
keepers of the country give their verdict 
upon it. [am now engaged in oe 
“ Tria] Apiaries’’ in several States an 
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hope to hear from eight or ten in opera- 
tion this season. 

Every earnest, progressive bee keeper 
in the country is doing his utmost to for- 
ward the best interests of the fraternity. 
“ Progress”? is the watchword. The man 
(or the woman) who shall assist in devis- 
ing means for saving the millions of dol- 
lars worth of honey now annually wasted, 
will be as deserving of grateful remem- 
brance, as he who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where but one had grown 
before. J. S. CoE. 

Montclair, N. J. 

+ 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian Bee Chromos. 

I see in the last number of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL that Count Visconti 
di Saliceto, manager of the Journal l Api- 
coltore and secretary of the Central Soci 
ety of Bee Keepers of Italy, asks me to 
testify concerning the value of the chro- 
mos now issued by this society. 

In reply I will say that about two years 
ago, (the work of drawing, painting, etc., 
has taken about two years) after receiving 
a specimen plate of their chromos I was 
so well pleased with it that my first 
thought was to introduce them among the 
American bee keepers. Consequently, I 
wrote to Mr. Clarke, then proprietor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, offering 
him my gratuitous services to negotiate 
with the Milanese Society, so as to have 
these chromos given three or more every 
year as premiums for the JouRNAL. Mr. 
Clarke accepied my services, but as the 
Milanese Society had very little profit, if 
any, on these chromos, the difference be- 
tween the retail and the wholesale price 
was so small that it was impossible to 
give them as premiums, so, tomy sorrow, 
this scheme was abandoned. 

These chromos consist in a frontis- 
piece and thirty plates, on copper plate 
paper, 12x8 inches. 

The first plate represents a comb with 
three kinds of cells. 

The second, eggs and grubs. 

Third, pupa. 

Fourth, queen. 

Fifth, worker. 

Sixth, drone. 

Seventh, head of a queen. 

Eighth, head of a worker. 

Ninth, head of a drone. 

Tenth, composite and small eggs. 

Eleventh, wing. 

Twelfth, legs. 

Thirteenth, mouth. 

Fourteenth, digestive organs. 

Fifteenth, pulsatory vessel and nervous 
systen.. 

Sixteenth, air bag, trachea and stigma. 

Seventeenth, sting and its appendages, 
etc. 


Eighteenth, organ of the wax. 

Nineteenth, salivary glands. 

Twentieth, sting of the queen, with 
ovaries and spermatheca of an impreg 
nated queen. 

Twenty-first, genital organs of a virgin 
queen. 

Twenty-second, genital 
impregnated queen. 

Twenty-third, genital organs of a work. 
er, and of a laying worker. 

Twenty-fourth, genital organs of an early 
emerged drone. ; 

Twenty-fifth, genital organs of an adult 
drone. 

Twenty-sixth, penis upturned after the 
copulation. 

Twenty-scventh, spermatozoid. 

Twenty-eighth, transversal section of a 
queen, showing all the organs in their re. 
spective places. 

Twenty-ninth, braula coeca, (bee louse), 

Thirtieth, moth and its larve. 

These chromos, made on the micro- 
scopic works of Count Gaetano Barbo, 
works which obtained several premiums 
in the bee keepers’ expositions in trance, 
Germany, Austria and Italy, have been 
drawn and painted by Mr. Elericy, chosen 
on account of his ability, by the society 
of Milan. : 

I have already received 18 of these 
plates; the six first sent were lost on their 
way here: possibly some postmaster's 
employee has liked them too much to let 
them arrive here. The twelve which were 
sent afterwards arrived with a lot of 
queens, after having been spoiled by salt 
water; the six following arrived all right. 

I have written for another collection, 
and I wait for it for the work is just com- 
pleted. The merit of these chromos has 
not deceived my expectations. All the 
bee keepers who called here since a 
few months were anxious to get a col- 
lection of them. The price in Italy is 20 
francs in gold. It is low if we compare 
it with their entomological, mieroscopi- 
cal and artistical value. But the difficulty 
is: how to receive them here safely? We 
cannot get them through the post-office— 
some might be lost on their way, and the 
rest may be broken at the corners so as to 
have their neatness greatly damaged. 

A few copies sent by express would cost 
too much. It would be quite different if 
we would raise a club. Besides, if the 
number ordered was one hundred or 
more we could afford to have a drawing 
made expressly for us, and the reading on 
the plates in English language instead of 
Italian, as it is now. 

If some bee keepers want to get these 
chromos, we can make a list and order 
them as soon as we have a sufficient num- 
ber of names. 

The price delivered here will be about 
$6. Send $1 in advance when ordering; 
this dollar will be refunded if we cannot. 
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meet with sufficient number to pay ex- 
« ss charges and duties. 

We do not intend to make money with 
these chromos, but to spread the knowl- 
edge of the organs of our interesting ih- 
sect among the bee keepers. 

Cu. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Il. 

—$——> + 
Distance of Bee Pasturage. 





Some credit the bees with having an in- 
stinct that causes them to fly some dis- 
tance from the hive before alighting upon 
flowers in search ofhoney. The economy 
of this is in the saving of time that might 
otherwise be wasted upon neighboring 
blossoms that had previously been de- 
spoiled of their sweets. This may gener- 
ally be the case, though I have seen them 
gathering from pasturage a few yards dis- 
tant from the apiary, and the close prox- 
imity of pasturage does not seem to make 
any particular difference if it is exten- 
sive. And, when artificial pasturage 
must be supplied, it may be an eighth or 
afourth of a mile distant withont incon- 
veniencing the bees. They have very 
compact bedies and strong, though deli- 
cate looking wings, which render them 
capable of making long flights in a short 
space of time, with very little fatigue. 

Since the month of May, the bees have 
been delighting themselves among the 
fragrant blossoms of the white clover, or 
“white man’s foot,’ as the Indians call 
it, for the reason that it seemed to spring 
up wherever the white man trod the 
newly-discovered world. This is a valua- 
ble forage plant, and belongs to the Tri- 
folium, or clover family, the 
which are distinguished by compound 
leaves composed of three leaflets, which 
are properly called trifoliate leaves. Tri- 
folium refens is universally known as 
whie clover, and some localities has 
been styled Dutch clover. It is of espec- 
ial value to the farmer-bee-keeper, as it 
affords excellent pasturage for horse sand 

catile, is also useful in making exhausted 
land productive, and produces a very 
light-colored and delicious honey, from 
May until September. 

Trifolium prantense, or red clover, is in 
some respects superior to the white spe- 
cies, and it is supposed to secrete much 
more, if not better honey. This has not 
yet been made available, as the depth and 
harrowness of the blossom-tubes will not 
permit of their sweets be ing cathered hy 
the honey-bees, and they are left to enrich 
the store of the humble-bees. It has been 
Claimed that the Italian bee possesses a 
proboscis of sufficient length to gather 
the honey from red clover blossoms, but 
this is not generally believed, as no con- 
Clusive testimony has yet been given to 
prove the theory. There has been con- 
siderable said about shortening the sting 


plants of 
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and lengthening the proboscis of the 
honey-bee by careful and select breeding, 
and, when it is done, we may expect to 
place the red clover honey on our tables. 

The idea of producing a variety of 
clover that should combine the best qual- 
ities of both the red and white clover, 
was first conceived in this country, but 
experiments here resulted in failure. A 
successful attempt was made in the Prov- 
ince of Alsike, in Sweeden, a number of 
years ago. It has been claimed by some 
that it is a distinct variety, while others 
believe it to be a cross between the red 
and white clovers, as it possesses some of 
the qualities of both. On its introduc- 
tion here, it was received with favor, and 
has done well in the northern states. It 
does best in a cool, moist climate, and 


loamy soil. The many pinkish white 
blossoms which it bears on each stalk 
resemble those produced by the white 


clover, thereby placing its honey within 
the reach of the honey-bee. Its haying 
qualities are equal, if not superior to the 
red clover, and it attains about the same 
height. In fact, one gentleman has 
asserted that it has grown to the extreme 
height of seven feet, though it seldom 
surpasses 2 or 3 feet in even favorable 
localities. Its chief recommendation for 
the northern latitudes is the fact that it is 
capable of enduring severe winter weath- 
er.—Ella, in Chicago Tribune. 
S. ees 
Translated by Ch. Dadant. 
Our Foreign Bee Notes. 
NOTES ON BEE CULTURE IN FRANCE. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Wax candles were first manufactured 
with linen dipped in hot wax and rolled 
together. They were afterwards manufac- 
tured by hand by rolling a wick on soft- 
ened wax on a walnut table. Progress, 
however, soon taught the present way of 
manufacturing them. 

The candles used in great solemnities 
were richly decorated with magnificent 
ornaments. Talented painters adorned 
them with mottoes, with pious sayings, or 
with the escutcheon of the donor. This 
custom of ornamenting Wax candles had 
created a special art. 

They also ornamented with the family 
shield the candles that were carried at the 
tunerals of noble defunct persons. We 
have found many instances of this in our 
own country. 

In all religious ceremonies large quan- 
tities of wax were consumed, and the in- 
cumbents neglected nothing to procure 
it. Among the annual revenues of the 
Bishop of Puy, were 20 pounds of wax. 
In 1330 the farmers of the domain of 
Beauregard, had to pay each two pounds 
of wax annually. In 1632 John de Fret- 
tar, sexton of the monastery of Chaise 
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Dieu, stipulated for an annual rent of six 
hundred pounds of wax, to be of good 
merchantable quality, that the other party 
was to bring to his house yearly on St. 
John’s day. 

Another deed, dated July 27, 1668, 
shows that the monks of the same monas- 
tery rented to John Marel for six years 
the revenues of the work room for the 
payment of 120 pounds (about $24) to be 
paid in wax candles of first quality at uhe 
rate of 18 sols (cents) per Ib. 

It was about this time that, for reasons 
of economy, they introduced in the 
churches the false candles covered with 
fine wax. 

For along time wax candles had been 
exclusively preserved for the use of the 
church. Tallow candles, even, were quite 
a luxury. The Duchess of Burgundy 
never used any others, and in a letter 
written to her son in 1422 she complained 
of their high price. Yet these candles 
were only worth 4 sols 2 deniers (41 
cents). The rich families employed oil 
and did not even leave to the poor the 
right to use the pine twigs. But comfort 
and luxury were some day to invade 
France. 

After the Venetians had taught us the 
speedy bleaching of wax, rich people 
preferred it to tallow. La Bruyere in his 
““Caracteres’? speaks strongly against 
this luxury. “Our ancestors,” said he, 
“used not the wax candles, they were for 
the altar and the Louvre.” 

Soon the higher classes were no longer 
the sole consumers of wax candles. This 
habit soon became customary among the 
well-to-do people of the small cities. 
Traveling candle-makers made it a busi- 
ness to melt the old wax and make it into 
candles, so that each person could have 
his or her own candles made right at home. 

The wax candle died on the day that 
Chevreuil published his beautiful works 
on fat substances; when wax and tallow 
were replaced by stearine, in 1839. 

Wax was also employed for ointments, 
or plasters, of which our grandmothers 
had the specialty. 

Iiversely colored wax was in use in 
chanceries in the middle ages, and our 
national archives are full of deeds covered 
with seals printed in wax. 

The Romans had employed wax for the 
pictures of those who were in curulé mag- 
istracy. In the seventeenth century the 
fashion was again turned towards this. 
Louis the Fourteenth had his picture 
made in wax by the famous Benoit. 

Our readers will forgive us if we neg- 
lect a number of ways of employing 
wax. We believe that enough has been 
said to show its importance. 

Although honey has to withstand the 
competition of sugar, and wax that of 
stearine, still these products are both well 
appreciated. 


Honey is still employed as sacchar. 
ine matter in a host of pharmaceutie 
preparations. It is utilized in the prep. 
aration of the gingerbread of Rheims. [ft 
enters in the composition of metheglin 
and of several alcoholic liquors. Lastly 
it has been advantageously employed in 
place of barley in the manufacture of 
beer. 


Wax is used in many industries. The 


joiners and cabinet makers, the painters 


and the sculptors use large quantities of 
it. It is also employed in the prepara. 
tion of some kinds of leather. 

Therefore we can see that if bee culture 
was useful for our ancestors it should not 
be abandoned now-a-days. 

French bee keepers now sell thir. 
teen million of frances of products. But 
the number of hives could be much larger 
than itis now. We should therefore en. 
courage the culture of the bee and stimu. 
late it by spreading the best methods of 
culture. E. FAURE. 

--+~<—>- 


For the American Bee Journal, 
The Attic as an Apiary. 


I noticed in the AMERICAN BEE Jour. 
NAL, for June, the inquiries of 8., Madi- 
son, Wis., with the remarks made in 
answer. Some years since, residing in 4 
hired house with two windows in each 
end of the attic, four in all, with little use 
for the attic, I removed the windows and 
placed a board in each window, darken. 
ing the room. I then placed a_ hive 
against the board in each window, s0 
that the bees could alight upon the win- 
dow stool of each window, and enter the 
hive. The entrance was directly into the 
hive; each hive had surplus boxes of say 
5 lbs. capacity each box—an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 100 lbs., or more. (Itmight be 
constructed to reach 200 lbs. each hive.) 
I placed a first swarm in each of the four 
hives. They gave me as good returns as 
any of my new swarms in the apiary. I 
only had the opportunity of the trial one 
season. They filled their hives well for 
winter, and I should think averaged 40 to 
50 lbs. of surplus each. 

I think such an attic would make 4 
very good bee house for as many colonies 
as can be thus accommodated and every 
farmer might have bees in his attic to 
advantage, with little trouble. But to 
have it in a neat surplus box for use is 
better than to be cut off from the comb 
when wanted. 

What would be the actual expense pet 
pound, of honey, when one colony gives 
100 lbs. per annum for ten years, selling 
at 20 cts. per pound. 1000 Ibs. costs $5.00, 
the price of one colony of bees. That 
amounts to 5 mills, one-half of one cent 
per pound. We think that is not very 
costly honey. Even if they average but 
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50 lbs. per annum the cost would be but 
one cent per pound. 

I have thought from my experiments 
thus far that the issue of a swarm from 
an old colony at the time when the best 
part of the honey season commences, 
cuts off one-half to three-fourths of the 
surplus. If so then a swarm from my 
colony that gives me 100 lbs. of surplus 
will cost me from 50 to 75 lbs. of surplus. 
At 20 cts. per pound, this would be $10.00 
to $15.00 per swarm. In estimating the 
number of colonies when giving annual 
swarms, why should we stop at nine 
years? Why not go on to twenty years? 
then they would amount 1,984,288 colo- 
nies, bringing in $9,921,440,00. What an 
income. But one difficulty meets us at 
an early start on the road. One field will 
not long give honey for one colony, 
another will starve at 5, another at 10, 
another 30, another 50, another 100. 
Starvation would overtake them in 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8 years,—and then they would die off. 

JASPER HAZEN. 

Woodstock, Vermont. 


9 


The Senses of Bees. 


It is rather astonishing that any natur- 
alist should doubt the existence of any of 
the five senses in bees, which they and 
many other creatures possess. Francis 
Huber himself rather doubted that bees 
possess the sense of hearing. I knewa 
minister of the gospel and student of 
nature, who maintained that bees are blind. 
An English baronet and M. P., has recent- 
ly delivered a very good lecture to the 
members of a natural history society on 
the habits of bees and ants. This lecture 
has been pretty widely published, and 
contains the results of some very interest- 
ing experiments which he has made to 
test the truth of what some writers have ad- 
vanced touching the capacities and senses 
of bees. So far as his experiments go, al- 
though they are not conclusive (and this he 
admits), bees do not deserve the good char- 
acter which is so often given them. They 
lack affection for one another, and their 
devotion to their queen has been over-col- 
ored. They are minus sympathy for suf- 
fering companions; have no appreciation 
of colors, no powers of communicating 
ideas to each other; and some are more 
stupid than the rest. These area few of 
the convictions obtained by the lecturer 
from the experiments he made last sum- 
mer. It is tobe hoped that he will repeat 
his experiments next season, and institute 
others of a like nature, for bees have many 
traits of character not yet explained or 
understood; and there are many secrets 
in their history difficult to penetrate. 

In this letter I propose to take a mere 
glance at the five senses of the bee—viz., 
sight, touch, hearing, taste and smelling. 

1, Sight.—That bees can see distant ob- 


jects is proved by the fact that they often 


fly in a straight line to them. That they 
san see near objects may be observed in 
their going in and out of their hives, and 
winding their way through a thicket of 
trees without touching a twig or a leaf. 
If bees be taken into a room during the 
day they fly to the light; and if taken into 
a dark room and shaken on the floor they 
will travel towards a lighted candle with- 
in eyesight of them. I once saw half ofa 
large swarm or stock of bees run along 
the ground many yards after the moon. 
A cartload of hives were placed in my 
garden one night. One hive was on the 
point of suffocation; it was placed on the 
ground and its doors opened. Unfortu- 
nately the moon was in front of the hive, 
and as the bees gushed out of the hive, in 
a continual stream, they all ran in the di- 
rection of the moon. As soon as I dis- 
covered the mistake I turned the back of 
the hive to the moon, and stopped the 
numerous pilgrims on their march, by 
placing a large door between them and 
the attractive satellite. The hive was 
placed in their midst, the noise of which 
brought them all home. 

If two bees be carried in a room, and 
one of them finds a way of escape more 
readily than the other, we should chari- 
tably conclude that the escape is owing 
more to an accident of good luck than to 
an evidence of greater intelligence. 

2. Touch.— What sense but touch ena 
bles bees in the darkness of their hives 
and the darkness of night to lay the foun- 
dations of their combs at proper dis- 
tances from one another, to erect cells and 
combs of exquisite form and beauty with 
the smallest possible amount of wax? By 
sense of touch, eggs are set and tended, 
food is mixed and administered to young 
bees in portions suited to their age and 
wants. Is it not by their sense of touch 
that bees often recognize their queen, and 
convey ideas or impressions to one an- 
other? Is it by sound or touch that a 
whole swarm is made aware, all but in- 
stantaneously, its queen is lost? And while 
the bees.are wild with grief, uttering loud 
lamentations, they can be as speedily 
hushed into perfect quiet and content- 
ment by the restoration of their lost 
queen. 

3. Hearing.—The lecturer did “not 
think that bees possessed any powers of 
hearing. He had _ shouted, screamed, 
played on the fiddle, and made other 
noises, but they took no notice whatever.” 
Bees can both make and hear sounds. 
They have a language well understood by 
themselves. In times of activity they are 
seldom dumb. A single bee can give a 
note of alarm or a cry of pain, that affects 
the whole community. With the point of 
a penknife I onee caused a bee to utter a 
cry of distress, which instantly produced 
the responsive hush of disturbance 
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throughout the whole swarm. Ina hive 
of bees there may be heard the sounds of 
grief, of joy, of peace, of trouble, of star- 
vation and of suffocation. It is the noise 
of bees in swarming that keeps them 
Within ear-shot of one another; and this 
noise never wholly subsides till all have 
clustered in a mass, like a bunch of 
grapes, on the branch of atree. If bees 
were deaf, sounds would be of no avail; 
but many different instances and occa- 
sions could be named, in which sound is 
a very useful instrument in the economy 
of a hive of bees. 

Bees will follow the sound of their own 
hive in a dark place, and in daylight, as 
hounds follow a fox. It were an easy 
matter to make bees on the floor of a 
house at night follow the noise of a strong 
hive from room to room, over the whole 
house, and even from one end of a garden 
to the other end. 

4. Taste-—The sense of taste in bees 
does not admit of doubt, though we know 
very little about it. The fact that bees 
resort to the water of dunghills and the 
secretions of an insect, does not prove 
that their sense of taste is imperfect. The 
saline matter of manure is useful for 
breeding purposes. If the syrup of sugar 
be made too weak, bees will not take it. 
If six dishes of honey be placed on a 
garden wall beside six of good syrup, the 
bees take all the honey first, afterwards 
the syrup. If honey be given to them in 
a warm state, they generally overload 
themselves, and cannot fly for some time. 

5. Smell.—This sense in bees is wonder- 
fully acute. They can smell the nectar of 
flowers at some distance and go direct to 
it. We have seen bees on the way to the 
fields halt over the mouth of an uncorked 
botile of sirup in our hands, and drop on 
to it in an instant. We have seen bees 
dance around the chimney top, and drop 
down the chimney to get the honey in the 
room below, which they had smelled. 
We have seen honey placed in a dark 
kind of cellar behind a room 10 yards 
wide; bees scented this honey, went in 
by the door, flew across the room, and 
crawled on the floor of the dark cellar till 
they reached the honey. The sense of 
smell in bees is so keen that they can de- 
tect the preseace of strange bees in their 
hives, and are greatly offended at the 
breath and sweat of human beings. 


Bees have good memories as well as 
acute senses. If they be fed one day 
from a plate placed in a particular spot of 
a garden they will go back next day or 
next week to see if any more can be ob- 
tained. If weather keeps them at home 
for weeks they remember the place, and 
go to it as soon as they leave their hives. 

We think that bees are very clever little 
creatures, and that they have the power of 
conveying ideas to one another. If one 
or two robber bees find access to the honey 





of a weak hive or stock, the community 
to which the robbers belong generally gets 
all the honey in a very short time. This 
is almost invariably the case; one hive 
getting the whole of the booty before the 
other hives are aware that booty can be 
had. If bees have no powers of conveying 
ideas to their own community, how does 
it happen that one hive gets all and the 
rest none? We have frequently resorted 
(on a larger scale) to the same kinds of ex. 
periment that the baronet adopted, but the 
results and the conclusions were quite the 
reverse of his. Again: When one hive ig 
robbing another there is, generally speak. 
ing, no resistance offered, and the robbers 
never cease till they have carried every 
particle of honey to their own hive. If the 
undefended hive be removed from its stand 
before al] its treasures are gone, and a 
strong hive be placed where it stood, the 
first robbers that come now find a resistance 
too great for them, and the whole of the 
fraternity of the robbing community are 
speedily made aware that “ their game is 
up.” 

In preparation for swarming is there no 
community of ideas? no internal arrange. 
ments made? Twenty or thirty thousand 
bees are about to emigrate, and leave 
twenty thousand behind in the mother 
hive; those that go have to take rations 
to last three days, and to be ready by 
twelve o’clock! Is all this mere blind in. 
stinct? The question cannot be answered 
in the affirmative by 

A. PETTIGREW. 
a nd 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Adulteration of Honey. 


Reader, has it not occurred to you that 
this subject has been already discussed 
too much? and that the less it is agitated, 
the better for the bee-keeper? As only 
one side of this question has been pre- 
sented, perhaps it will do no harm to say 
something on the other side. 

It seems to me that the parties who 
make the handling of honey a specialty, 
know better what their patrons desire 
than beekeepers, and that there is not the 
least danger of their “cutting their own 
throats,” by selling a mixture that will 
ruin their business. 1t seems, also, that it 
is for their interest to sell an article that 
will give the best possible satisfaction, 
and that it is about time for honey raisers 
to give to dealers the credit of a little 
common sense. Some have glucose on the 
brain, King especially. From a careful 
investigation, I am satisfied that the Chi- 
cago dealers use no glucose in the honey 
they sell—and that it is not for their in- 
terest to use it. There are at least two 
objections to its use—one is, it separates 
by long standing, from the honey, and 
the other is, it will ferment in hot weather. 
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I have often seen Perrine’s honey on 
gale on this (Fox) river, and elsewhere, 
and I know that it gives first-class satis- 
faction,—far better than the crude honey 
sold by the honey raisers in this or any 

other county. Whether Perrine mixes 

anything with his honey or not, I cannot 

say, but if he does, it is something that 

improves rather than injures it. That is, 

his honey is milder in flavor, and there- 

fore better relished by the masses. Crude 

honey, as gathered by the bees, is quite 

apt to candy — but does not always — and 

when it is in that state, consumers gener- 

ally dislike it. Besides, it is impossible 

to convince many that pure honey will 

change to sugar. As a rule, Perrine’s 

honey does not solidify, if used within a 

certain period, and for this reason, con- 

sumers like it better, and so do the mer- 

chants that handle it. Now, no one 

can properly censure a dealer who caters 

to the wishes of his patrons, provided he 

uses nothing that injures their health. 

But the discussion of this subject in the 
strain of the past few months, is creating, 
and has created considerable prejudice 

against /égu¢d honey, and the producer is 
the chief sufferer. 

As a consequence of this prejudice, the 
dealer can buy all the liquid honey he 
wants, at lower prices than before this 
discussion commenced. But suppose the 
dealer cannot sell liquid honey, then the 
producer must peddle it in small lots 
among his friends and neighbors—those 
who have confidence in his honesty. In 
a short time he will find his reputation for 
honest dealing sadly injured, for crude 
honey will, generally, candy more or less, 
and then his best friends will claim that he 
has sugared it! For there is no man on this 
earth that can sell crude honey and escape 
from this charge—unless we except H. A. 
King! the party who inaugurated this dis- 
cussion. Why Mr. King made a hobby of 
this topic at the last National Bee Conven- 
tionis not apparent, except to the few 
who have watched his course for the past 
few years. If we mistake not, it was 
for the sole purpose of bringing himself 
once more into notoriety and the recurring 
of a vast amount of advertising, free of 
expense. He knew this would be the re- 
sult, for the Press, generally, will publish 
a pretended fraud, or what is novel or 
ridiculous. 

There might have been another object, 
and that was to injure the business of Mr. 
Perrine, who has worked diligently for a 
reputation for the goods he handles, and 
Mrs. Spaids, who was once the wife of 
Mr. Perrine, might be at the bottom of it. 
It is well known that she is jealous of Mr. 
Perrine’s prosperity, and that she would 
gladly use any means, no matter how con- 
temptible, to break him down, and, at the 
same time, build up the reputation of the 
honey market of New York City. 

St. Charles, 11. M. M. BaLpRIDGE. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
How About California? 


The following letter from a friend who 
has lately gone to California, I submit to 
the readers of THE AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, as they ought to canvass the subject 
well before attempting a removal to such 
a distance as the Pacific slope. As I 
know many bee keepers are contemplating 
such emigration, I commend this letter to 
their careful consideration. 

H. Nesprt, Cynthiana, Ky. 
San Dreeo, Cau., June 24, '75. 

H. Nespit, Esq. Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th at hand, and contents noted. I 
came here from Kansas in May, to go to 
bee-keeping, but found I was four months 
too late to do anything this year, as bees 
swarm here in March and April, and from 
that time to September Ist, are making 
box honey, and but few are for sale, 
except from October to January. 

They hada hard frost here in April, 
which stopped swarming, and cut the 
honey crop very short. 

Italian queen-raising might pay, but I 
think it doubtful, as one-fourth are now 
Italians. You could not find a location, in 
my judgment, out of reach of blacks or 
hybrids, as the mountains have many wild 
bees in them and the bee-men are already 
located all over the honey region. 

Bee-men complain of losing one-third of 
their queens in fertilizing this year. Do not 
think that queens will be sold very profit- 
ably. This country wants to be seen to be 
appreciated—it is not at all that fancy 
paints it. I am very much disap- 
pointed and do not think I shall stay, as I 
left my family East; and if I bring them, 
they will have to stay here in San Diego, 
while Igo alone up among the mountains, 
twenty-five to forty miles to the bee-range. 

There are no thriving villages withina 
hundred miles from here. This is the 
only village for one hundred miles in any 
direction, and this is as dead as can be— 
always like Sunday in the streets. 

Outsice of this town there are no church- 
es, and no society you or your daughter 
would want. Little houses, 15x20 or less, 
three to six miles apart, with one or two 
men in each, constitute the population, 
and thus the country is dreary and unin- 
viting. There will be plenty of bees and 
ranches for sale this fall. Bees in Harbison 
or Langstroth hives sell at about $10; in 
box-hives, $3 to $5. Harbison’s average, 
for five years past, is 83 Ibs. comb-honey— 
morethan most get. This year they will 
not get half that. They donot know what 
extracted honey is here. I brought two ex- 
tractors with me, but as strained honey is 
only five to six cents per pound, they will 

not give me any work extracting. 

If you are determined to come, my ad- 
vice is, stop at Los Angelos, and go ninety 
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miles south 
Barnardino. 

Land there, good for fruit, etc., is high; 
but there you can raise something that 
way, by irrigating, while in this country 
you can’t raise anything but cactuses one 
year in five. ‘ 

Harbison gives his men $20 a month, 
the first year; $40 per month, the second 
year, and an interest the third year. Do 
not know the interest. 

You might buy 100 hives, bees, and 
ranch, with a shanty, worth $50, for 
$2,600. I think no one ought to come 
with less than $3,000, gold, for the first 
year’s work. You might obtain employ- 
ment—I 
us are here doiug nothing; cant’t get 
work for our board at anythirt'g—though 
I profess to understand the bee business. 

[ think this whole business overdrawn. 
Because last year was a splendid success, 
they thought to make their fortunes; but 
this year most are losing money. 


G. F. M. 


of the railroad toward San 


laa diet 
For the American Bee Journal. 
What has Become of Gallup? 


As I see a good many inquiries as to 
Gallup’s whereabouts, let me give the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
some information regarding him. He has 
left the bee business, and has received the 
title of “ hydropathist.’”. He is perform- 
ing some remarkable cures, having treated 
over thirty cases of fever this spring, with- 
out the loss of one, and says he never ex- 
pects to lose any. 

I have charge of his bees and will say, 
for the benefit of your readers, that one 
of his large twin hives threw off a large 
swarm, on the 20th of May, full three 
weeks ahead of any other bees in this 
vicinity, showing the advantage of giv- 
ing a queen a chance of spreading her- 
self. He has fifteen of these large hives 
nearly all remarkably full of bees. Swarm- 
ing commenced on the 16th of June, but 
cold rains set in and there was no more 
swarming Bees do not gather enough 
to eat now. 

I am very much pleased to read the 
articles on wintering from so many bee 


keepers. We get much information by 
exchanging views. I put seventy-two 


colonies in my cellar, and, after remain- 
ing there one hundred and forty days, I 
took out seventy-two colonies, in good or- 
der, and have them yet. I left three of my 
strongest swarms on their summer 
stands, covered with quilts and surround- 
ed with sawdust. They are very weak. I 
will give my plan for wintering, in Sep- 
tember or October, as I think it is safe 
for Northern countries. 
SOMETHING SINGULAR. 
I had a colony that had been queenless 


ran’t, and dozens of others of 











twenty-four days. I cut some brood outof 
a honey box, and left it on the top of 
hive; three days after, 1 found a queen cel] 
in my queenless colony, with larve in it, 
They sealed it, but I gave them a queen 
before it hatched. Question: Did they 
transport the larvee ? 
Mr. Gallup received some samples of 
artificial honeycomb, from some unknown 
person, which he gave to me to test. [ 
have inserted it in a hive, but as the bees 
are not making comb now I cannot report. 
It is a very ingenious piece of work, and 
promises to be very valuable. 
J. W. LInDLey. 
Mitchell, Iowa, June 19, 1875. 
a ee 
For the American Bee Journal, 


How a Beginner Succeeds. 


My wife subscribed for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL about one year ago. [ 
have carefully read each number, as the 
were received, and have become pen 
erably interested in bee culture. I have 
constructed eight hives with frames, and 
am now assisting my wife to get them 
properly stocked with bees and straight 
combs. Iam greatly delighted with the 
ease with which bees can be handled 
when the operator follows the JouRNAL’s 
instructions, and am astonished to see so 
much ignorance exist with the common 
people in this vicinity on the subject of 
bee culture. I think that time will effect 
a great change in the minds of the people 
as regards the profits of bee culture, for 
we certainly have abundant resources for 
honey in this section. Bees winter well 
here on their summer stands, and com. 
mence gathering pollen from flowers in 
February and March. We have trees 
and plants flowering considerably all 
through the growing season. Bees are 
kept by quite a number of the citizens, 
and generally to little profit, just for want 
of knowledge such as the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL would impart if they would sub- 
scribe for and read it. 

I will give you the names of some of 
our honey-yielding trees and plants. 

Of trees we have poplar, black locust, 
honey locust, black gum, yellow wood, 
white thorn, red, and black ham, sugar 
maple, red maple, wild grape, red, white, 
and slippery elm. We have also fruit 
trees of the common sorts of fruit. 

Of plants we have white clover, red 
clover, wild black and raspberry, and a 
large number of plants, the names of 
which I do not know. We have a white 
flowering weed growing in low land, 
which grows about 4 feet high, and com- 
mences flowering about the end of sum- 
mer and continues until frost. The bees 
gather honey rapidly from it. 

T. E. SHELTON. 
Russellville, Ky., June 23, 1875. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Prospects, etc., in Tennessee. 


I had hoped by this time to be able to 
report a large yield of honey, but the in- 
cessant rains for the last two weeks, and 
that too, in the very middle of one of our 
best honey seasons, have materially dam- 
aged my prospects in the way of honey. 

I commenced in the spring with 66 
stocks, quite a number of which were 
very much reduced on account of the cold 
weather in April, but I fell back on the 
doubling up plan again, and from the 66 
I made about 42 strong colonies, saving 
all my queens. From the poplar bloom 
and honey dew, I took something more 
than 3,000 tbs., and from the sourwood up 
to the time the rains set in, I have taken 
enough to make up a total of 4,808 tbs., 
with enough in the hives to make at least 
5,500 tbs., which I will take as soon as 
the rains cease. I worked mainly for 
honey this year, and have had but a 
small increase in bees, the total number 
of colonies now, including weak ones, 
being 107. 

Although the rains have cut short the 
honey crop, I am happy to inform you 
that the prospect for a large yield of corn 
in this State was never better; and as 
our people have been living on half ra- 
tions a long time, the thought of plenty 
and to spare will more than compensate 
me for my short crop of honey. 

I have disposed of about 1,500 tbs. at 
121g cents, and now have 8 barrels on 
hand for sale. 

We have two honey crops here. The 
poplar, which commences May 1st and 
ends about the 20th. Then the sour- 
wood, which commences about the 25th 
of June and ends about the 20th of July. 
So you see if the rains should cease at 
this date I would yet get a considerable 
yield from the last mentioned bloom. 

Hoping that all your bee keeping sub- 
scribers may be able to report large yields 
of honey, and wishing the old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL much success, I remain as 
ever, Your Friend, 

J. F. MONTGOMERY. 


Lincoln, Tenn., July 14, 1875. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Something About Queens. 


In my opinion,a pure Italian queen, 
when impregnated by a pure drone, will 
produce three banded workers, and under 
favorable circumstances, will duplicate 
herself in her queen progeny. If any 
black blood is infused, the queen progeny 
will vary in color—some will be dark, 
some light, and some with rings. Some 


are short lived, living only a few weeks; 
some a few months; some one season, and 
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some as ayn as four or five years 
withstanding all were raised in the same 
hive, at the same time. The reason is 
obvious. Men and animals die old and 
young, so with bees. In regard to the 
color of queens, some are darker than 
others, but will duplicate themselves, if 
purely mated; some of the dark ones are 
very prolific, and just as good as any for 
honey, and increase of stocks. Parties 


, not- 


‘who receive such queens from breeders 


should not be hasty in concluding they 
are cheated, for they may be pure. One 
thing is certain, a person may be easily 
deceived with dark ones; for a hybrid 
may be very much like the dark, pure 
ones. Impurity does not make the light 
colored or golden beauties, lighter col- 
ored. If so, the darker the dark ones, the 
purer they would be. A queen that has 
well-defined rings should never be bred 
from, as her progeny are likely to be im- 
pure. Take a queen to rear from that is 
uniform in color, from the throat to the 
tip of the abdomen, that produces workers 
with three well defined yellow bands, and 
they will generally produce good queens 
for shipment to customers, and will gen- 
erally give satisfaction to them. Never 
take a young queen to rear from, as she 
may be but short lived. Always select 
such as I have described, and two years 
old, in order to secure a hardy, long-lived 
race of bees. 

Much has been said and written upon 
this subject, and the doctors still differ, 
and will differ, for alltime to come, prob- 
ably. I simply give my experience. In 
this, as in everything else, I give no theory 
that I have not practiced and found poten | 
and in the main, I believe I was right. 

There is something else about queens 
that we all are interested in, (i. e.) intro- 
ducing them. They can be introduced 
successfully ninety-nine times in a hund- 
red, if strict attention is paid to certain 
rules and conditions. My success has 
been varied. I have lost a good many, 
and thereby paid fur my schooling. A 
young queen, just emerged from the cell, 
can be given to any stock of bees at any 
time after taking away their queen, and 
they will not kill her. Ihave given them 
repeatedly to full stocks, and to nuclei, 
and never had one killed. The bees will 
not sting or enclose such a queen. 

To introduce a fertile queen, depends 
much upon the time of the year, the con- 
dition of the stock, ete. For the benefit of 
the inexperienced, I will here state that 
in August, probably more queens are de- 
stroyed than at any other time in the 
year. Bees are then generally strong in 
numbers and stores, gathering but little, if 
any honey, and are so cross, and .just in 
prime fighting order. When in that con- 
dition, go to them in a careless way, make 
no quick motions, though you find fight 
in them; blow in smoke, and look up 
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their queen and cage her; place the cage 
in.among brood, where she can get to 
honey; close up the hive, let her remain 
twenty-four hours, then take the queen 
you want to introduce; slip her in the 
cage, after killing the one in it, let her 
remain in it some length of time, then, 
between sundown and dark, open the hive 
carefully, without jar, and with sweetened 


water, strongly scented with essence of 


peppermint, give them a good drenching 
—the queen too. Don’t be 
drowning them; put the queen on the 
combs, close up the hive, and the job is 
done. 

At other seasons they can be introduced 
without caging; let your stock be de- 
prived of its queen for twenty-four hours, 
that all the bees may become acquainted 
with their situation, then take the queen, 
use the sweetened water and peppermint, 
as already stated, and they will receive 
the new queen. Caging is objectionable, 
a great many are lost in that way. I 
never cage, except when bees are cross, 
and gathering but little honey. Believing 
the inexperienced may be benefitted by 
my suggestions, I submit for your judg- 
ment as to whether it is worth a place in 
your valuable journal. 

Melrose, Va. R. W. Harrison. 

——————=-o——__ _ — 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Wonderful Instinets of the Honey 
Bee. 


How great is the instinct of this indus- 
trious little insect will be seen by reading 
this article. Nothing pays better on 
one’s farm, with so little trouble and ex- 
pense, than the honey bee. Each hive 
will give a profit of $20 in honey sold at 
wholesale prices, at no cost for gathering, 
as bee pasture is free, and now is the time 
for them to accumulate the best. The 
white clover is beginning to bloom, and 
honey from this plant is far superior to 
that made from any other. While this 
variety of clover is in bloom, they will 
gather from two to ten pounds per day, 
depending upon the strength of the hive 
and the condition of the weather. 

The honey istaken from the flowers by 
the bees, and on their way home it is 
passing through a churning process, and 
by the time they arrive home it is 
churned. The body of the bee is put 
together in three sections or bands, and 
underneath the two front bands on each 
side there is an outlet or small hole, 
where the butter oozes out after being 
churned. This butter is the pure white 
wax. It is received by other bees and 
placed in the comb or cell, and by the 
mouth of the bee it is pressed out to its 
proper thickness, and the balance remain- 
ing, which, to cairy out our simile, we 
may call buttermilk, is thrown up by the 


afraid of 
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bees into the cells, and the longer it re. 
mains there the sweeter it gets, as it ex. 
tracts the sweetness or the virtue from 
the comb, bringing back the body of the 
sweets which it contained in its first 
gathering from the flowers; and, as before 
stated, the longer it remains in the comb 
the sweeter it gets—one pound in the 
comb three years old having as much 
medical virtue as three pounds one year 
old. 

Besides the honey, there is the pollen, 
which is of more benefit to the bee than 
the honey. After it is deposited in the 
comb it is called bee-bread, as it is their 
principal living in the winter, and their 
young feed on it altogether, until they are 
ready to work. 

Bees are very prolific, hatching out a 
brood every nine days, from early spring 
until late in the fall, from 2,000 to 5,000 
each time; but as their life is short (only 
six weeks), during working season at 
least one-half of them die. When the 
hive becomes so full that it is uncom- 
fortable for them to work, a certain pro. 
portion are driven out (which is called 
“swarming.’’). 

The first hatching in the spring is from 
eggs laid late in the fall, which are pro- 
tected in such a manner as not to allow 
them to hatch until new poilen is to be 
had. The last hatching is in the fall, and 
are those which are to live during the 
winter. 

If you kill off the American Black 
Queen, and put in her place the Italian 
Yellow Queen, you will in six weeks 
have hybrids something larger than our 
own, with one yellow band around them, 
instead of three, as in their purity. This 
will prove the shortness of their lives. 
Hybrids do better for me than either in 
their purity. 

There are but two classes of bees, male 
and female; but there are three sizes, the 
Queen, Drone and Worker. They wouid 
all be of one class if the cells were all 
made of one size and shape; their dis- 
parity in size makes the difference. The 
drone is like other male bees, only that it 
has no sting. The worker is a female, 
but a non-fertile bee or “neuter.” This 
is accounted for by the cells being only 
three-quarters of an inch long and three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter, while 


the fertile bee or queen is one and a 
quarter inch long and a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. If they were 


all queens there would be no out-door 
work, as the drones do nothing. ‘The 
queen cells are always made on the outer 
edge of the comb, there being more room 
there to extend their length—the drones 
likewise—there being but one-quarter of 
an inch of space between the combs 
allowed for travel. The queen cells are 
but three and five in number, allowing 
one for each swarm; the rest are killed off. 
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The pollen is gathered in this wise: 
The back of the bee is covered with a fine 
wool or hair, and on entering the flowers 
the pollen sticks to it, and when neces- 
sarv to release it, it is combed out. The 
bee has six legs, three on each side, and 
the middle one on either side has a comb 
on the under side, from the forked toe to 
the first joint. As this can reach only 
half way across the back, it is combed 
from both sides, and the poilen is taken 
from the comb by the two fore fect. It is 
then flattened by the two fore feet, and 
caught between the toes, and passed back 
tothe thighs of the hind legs, each one 
receiving the same weight, as nearly as 
possible. The pollen is taken from the 
end of the petals of such flowers as the 
bee cannot enter while on the wing, the 
front feet being used for this purpose. 
The pollen is removed by putting the leg 
in the cell, when it is pushed off with the 
forked toe, and, stepping to one side, the 
other is cleaned in the same manner. 

The drones are killed in the fall, the 
exact time depending upon the character 
of the winter we are to have, 4 fact which 
they surely know by instinct. If it is to 
be long and cold they are killed in the 
early part of September; if an open win- 
ter, not until the last of October. Last 
fall they were killed during the last of 
August and the early part of September; 
the previous fall, the first of November. 
I have carefully noticed this operation of 
the bees for the past seven years, and it 
has never failed. 

A hive of bees will consume about 
fifteen pounds during the winter, or two 
and a half pounds per month. The 
weight of a swarm is from 3% to 5 
pounds. I have one of the best of my 
stock hanging to a patent beam scale, and 
can, therefore, tell the loss and gain as 
often as I choose. 

We have nothing in the insect line 
which is more useful than the honey bee, 
and nothing more industrious, working 
early and late, and with economy, and on 
scientific principles. Their combs or 
cells are all six-sided. Owing to this 
shape, the cells of every other row are 
the only ones necessary to build, except 
the front and backs of the second ones, 
thus doing away with much labor; and 
there is nothing of any other shape which 
will hold more in the same number of 
square inches. 

Truly, the Almighty has created all 
things in wisdom. Wa. J. PYLE. 

West Chester, Pa., June 2, 1875, 


_—_ 





Now is the time to kill moth worms. 
dee-keepers, up and at them! Slaughter 
every last one of them, and there will be 
no moth millers to cause trouble to weak 
colonies. 

-~—<-o 


Read the article on Seasonable Hints. 





A Stinging Subject. 


My wife is very proud of our garden, 
and while gushing over it the other morn- 
ing, a happy thought worked its way 
under her back hair. 7 

What a delightful thing it would be to 
have a hive of bees and raise our own 
honey, as well as everything else. 

I have always thought that woman 
inspired ever since she convinced me that 
I couldn’t do better than to marry her. 

This was an original, bold idea; happy 
thought; glorious idea. I promised her 
ahive of bees, and went to business with 
a lighter heart and a firmer belief in the 
genuineness of home comforts and amuse- 
ments. 

I bought a hive of honey-bees and 
brought it home with me that very night. 

It was one of those patent, hydrostatic, 
back-action hives, in which the bees have 
peculiar accommodations and all the 
modern improvements. 

It was a nice little hive, none of your 
old-fashioned twists or barn-size affairs. 

It even had windows in it, so that the 
bees could look out and see what was 
going on, and enjoy themselves. 

30th myself and Mrs. B. were de- 
lighted, and before dark I arranged a 
stand for the hive in the garden, and 
opened the bay windows so that the bees 
could take an early start, and get to busi- 
ness by sunrise next morning. 

Mrs. B. called me “Honey” several 
times during the evening, and _ such 
sweet dreams as we had. 

We intended to be up early the next 
morning to see how our little birds took 
to our flowers, but a good half hour be- 
fore we probably should have done so, 
we were awakened by the unearthly yells 
of a cat. 

Mrs. B. leaped from her downy couch, 
exclaiming: 

“ What can be the matter with Billy?” 

The howls of anguish convinced us 
both that something more than ordinary 
was the matter with him, and so we hur- 
ried into our toilettes without waiting to 
do much buttoning. 

We rushed out into the garden, and oh! 
what a sight met our astonished gaze! 

The sight consisted of a yellow cat 
that appeared to be doing its best to make 
a pin-wheel of itself. 

It was rolling over and over in the 
grass, bounding up and down, anon dart- 
ing through the bushes and foliage, stand- 
ing on its head, and then trying to drive 
its tail into the ground, and all the while 
keeping up the most confounded howling 
that was ever heard. 

“The cat is mad,” said 
frighted. 

“Why shouldn’t it be? The bees are 
stinging it,’ said I, comprehending the 
trouble. 


Mrs. B., af- 
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Mrs. B. flew tothe rescue of her cat, 
and the cat flew at her. 

So did the bees. 

One of them drove his drill into her 
nose, another vaccinated her on the chin, 
while another began to lay his work near 
her eye. 

Then she howled and began to act al- 
most as bad as the cat. 

It was quite an animated scene. 

She cried murder, and the neighbors 

_ looked out from their back windows and 
cried out “ Police!” and asked where the 
fire was. 

This being a trifle too much, I threw a 
towel over my head, and rushed to her res- 
cue. 

In doing so, I ran over and knocked her 
down, trod upon the cat and made mat- 
ters no better. 

Mrs. B. is no child in a wrestle, and she 
soon had me under her, and was tenderly 
stamping down the garde *n walk with my 
head, using my ears ‘for handles. 

Then I yelled and some more bees came 
to her assistance and stung me all over the 
face. 

She was still giving me darby, 
the impression that I was the c 
her pain. 

It was love among the roses, or some- 
thing of that nature. 

In the meantime, the neighbors were 
shouting and getting awfully excited over 
the show, while our servant, supposing us 
fighting, opened the street door and ad- 
mitted a peliceman, who at once proceed- 
ed to go between man and wife. 

The bees hadn’t got to Mrs. B.’s tongue 
yet, and she proceeded to show the po- 
liceman that I had abused her in the 
most shameful manner, and that I had 
boughta hive of bees on purpose to tor- 
ment her into the grave. 

I tried to explain, but just then a bee 
stung the officer on the nose, and he un- 
derstood it all in less than a minute. 

He got mad; actually lost his temper. 

He rubbed his nose and did some offi- 
cial swearing. But as this didn’t help 
matters, he drew his staff and proceeded 
to a the patent bee-hive. 

The bees failed to notice his badge of 
office, and swarmed on him. 

They stung him wherever he had no 
clothing, and some places where he did 
have it. 

Then he howled and commenced acting 
after the manner of the cat and its mis. 
tress. He rolled on the ground for a 
moment, and then got up and made a 
straight line for the street, shouting fire. 

Then the bees turned to the people who 
had climbed upon the fence to see the 
fun. 

The excitement increased. 

Windows went down, and some of the 
neighbors acted as though they thought a 
twenty- inch shell was about to explode. 


under 
cause of all 





By this time a fire engine had arrived 
and a line of hose was taken through the 
house into the garden. 

One of the firemen asked where the 
fire was, but just then one of those honey 
mosquitoes bit him behind the ear and he 
knew directly. 

They turned a stream upon the half. 
ruined bee-hive and began to “play 
away ” with one hand, while they fought 
the bees with the other. But the water 
had the desired effect, and those bees 
were soon among the things that were. 

A terrible crowd had gathered in the 
meantime in front of the house, but a 
large portion of it followed the flying 
policeman, who was rubbing his affected 
parts and making straight for the station 
house and asurgeon. 

This little adventure somehow damp. 
ened our enthusiasm regarding the fe 
licity of raising our own honey. 

During the next week we wore bread 
and milk poultices pretty ardently, but 
not a word was said about honey, and 
now Mrs. B. has gone to stay a week with 
her mother, leaving me and the convales. 
cent Tom cat, and the tickled neighbors, 
to enjoy our own felicity, but not with 
bees—oh, no! J.B 


Oa 


Queen Bees. 

Means for raising queens are to be 
found in hives throughout the greater 
part of the year, and this is a wise and 
most beneficent provision against acci- 
dent or sudden death to the important 
personage on whose life the welfare of 
the bee community depends, for as soon 
as the absence of the common mother is 
discovered, proceedings are at once insti- 
tuted for supplying her place. By com- 
mon consent, certain larve are fixed 
upon for royal honors, and around them 
are built large cradles with thick walls of 
wax. But these cradles do not take a hor- 
izontal position, like common bee cells— 
they project from the combs, and hang 
perpendicularly, with their mouths down- 
wards. When made on the face of the 
combs, all other cells around them are 
destroyed; but where natural swarming 
is allowed, they are generally ae 
like stalactites from the edges. Now this 
mode of rearing royalty—so different 
from the method employed in raising 
workers—has caused considerable specula- 
tion, and the question has been asked— 
why are queens placed in suspended cells, 
and made, as it were, to stand on their 
heads? and for what purpose are their 
cells loaded with far more jelly than they 
can consume? I[ have not the least idea 
why, wrote a Haddington bee-master a 
few weeks ago. 

We think a reason can be given. In 
the first place, there is not room for large 
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horizontal cells between the combs, and in 
the second place, if a cell for the purpose 
of isolation requires to be lengthened and 
pent into a new position, the bees find it 
more easy, because more natural for them, 
to build it downwards. The position of 
the cell, though turned upside down, does 
not affect in the least the embryo. We 
believe the late Dr. Leitch, of Monomail, 
was the first to intimate to the public 
the fact of heat playing an important, if 
not the prime part in the evolutien of 
queens. It is really the case that prin- 
cesses require a much higher temperature 
for their development than common bees. 

And what is rather curious, bees can 
command this higher temperature when- 
ever they please! they can elevate the de- 
gree of heat in any part of the hive, and 
localize or confine the heat to that particu- 
lar place. Thus, if a piece of comb re- 
quires mending, the temperature must be 
raised before they can manipulate it, but 
they can raise a circle of heat around the 
breakage, and keep the heat there within 
a limited sphere. 

They can do the same thing to a queen 
cell. Having isolated it from other cells, 
they enclose it in ahaloof caloric, two or 
three inches in diameter, and the heat in 
the halo is much greater than in any other 
part of the hive. In a unicomb hive, a 
distinct warm spot on the glass opposite a 
queen’s cell can be felt by the hand. 

The thick waxen walls of the cradle are 
designed to aidthe bees in maintaining an 
equable temperature around its inmate, and 
prevent danger from rapid or easy chill- 
ling. 

The superfluous jelly filling the bottom 
of the cell is put in for the purpose of 
bringing the larva forward to a position 
where it can be properly attended to, and 
its softness serves to keep the tender nurs- 
ling from injury.—Zng. Ag. Gazette. 


— ————> << __—___—__— 


A Essey onto the Bee. 
BY P. BENSON, SR: 


whitch the Sr. stands for singger. 


The bee is a very smoll animile, but it 


kan git over a verry hifens. It belongs 
to the burd tribe, havin wings but no fe- 
thers, and is a verry good singger. It 
lives on hunny and beeswax and ripe froot 
of different kines. When it eets grapes it 
Olwaze spits out the seeds and skins, or 
else leeves them hang on the tree. It gits 
its hunny out of flours when they Ist open, 
as Shakspeer butifuly expresses it, 

* How doth the bizzi little bee 

Improve eech shinnin our 

& gether hunny ol! the day 

Frum every openin flour.” 

When a be goze up to enny 1& kom- 

mences to sing, the person to which the be 
goze up to them, generly makes his hands 


and arms go verry fast and runs away and 
then the be gits mad bekoz thay wont lis- 
sen to his song and stings them. 

That’s 1 advantage of atode. He is a 
verry unpretty animile but he never stings, 
leastways not unlest you should aggery- 
vait him verry mutch, and then he mite, 
but I never hear tell that he did. 

The be is a aristokratick form of guv- 
erment and has a king be, and elecks a 
new 1 everry yeer or so. 

The be and the misketo air boath good 
singgers and good stinggers. 

The misketo keeps his stings in frunt 
of him whair he can see what he is doin, 
but the be keeps his sting behind whair 
he kant see what he is about, and is just 
as like as not to sting sumwhair whair it 
will hurt. 

The be never suckles his young, and in 
this respeck is simmillar to a snappin 
turtle. 

They ken be trained to stay at home 
every nite, but for a trainin to follough 
his master around a dog is much supearor, 
for a be will follough enny 1 else just as 
quick as his master if thay cum around 
his hive. The be olwaze lives in a behive 
and sumtimes in an old hollough log. 

They never swarm in winter, but in 
summer when its a warm day, and gen- 
erly thay watch their chance to swarm 
when fokes ar off to church or sumwhair 
els. 

If thay swarm when the fokes is to 
home thay all start out with the dinner- 
horn, 2 tin pans, the lookin glas, drippin 
pan, et settery, &c., & maik sitch a out- 
ragus nois that the swarm kant hear 
whitch wa to go & settles on the ist appel 
tree that cums in thair wa, and then the 
fokes shakes them down at a hive with a 
sheet under it, and thay ameegitly go in 
and kommens hous keepin. 

When I teech singin skewl I olwaze 
like to stop over nite whair thay keep 
bese bekoz hunny agrees with my vois. 

Besides the hunny be thair is the parin 
be, quiltin be, and varis uthers too teejus 
to renumerate. 


—_— + i Oar 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Fertile Workers. 


In July No., page 164, Stephen Hall 
asks what he shall do to destroy a fertile 
worker. Either of the two following 
methods will prove effectual: 

1st plan.—Take a frame of brood with 
adhering bees from a strong stock and 
put in hive containing a fertile worker. 

2nd plan.—Change places with a pop- 
ulous stock. A queen bee or queen cell 
can now be introduced, and accepted, as 
the fertile worker will be killed by the 
strange bees introduced. T. G. McGaw. 

Monmouth, LIl., July 22, 1875. 
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I find in some of my hives worker pup 
unsealed. The pup have the shape of 
the perfect bee, yet perfectly white except 
the eyes, which are of a dull blueish 
color. Have these pup been sealed and 
again unsealed by the bees, or have they 
never been capped over? Will they come 
out and be as good as those which have 


been sealed and hatched in the natural 
way? Howdo you account for their be- 
ing unsealed? Again I find among 


naturally capped worker-brood some cells 

lengthened and capped over as if they 

contained brood from a drone-laying 
queen or a fertile worker. How do you 
account for them? How do you deter- 
mine whether a swarm has a drone-lay- 
ing queen or a fertile worker, finding 
worker cells lengthened and containing 
drones, but not being able to find a queen, 
who may nevertheless be there, or may 
not. Which is the best way of getting 
rid of afertile worker, and supplying a 
hive thus effected with a queen ? 

Wan. Muru-RasmussEn. 

These pup have died from some cause, 
they will never “come out” but the bees 
will remove them. Sometimes this is 
caused by worms eating off the caps be- 
fore the pupz is grown. 

The cells that are lengthened out prob- 
ably contain drone brood. This often 
happens when there is little or no drone 
comb in the hive. There is no way to 
ascertain whether it is a fertile worker or 
a drone laying queen in the hive, except 
by finding the queen. If there is no 
queen there, a fertile worker is the mon- 
arch. 

There is no way to get rid of a fertile 
worker but to break up the colony. Do 
it in this way. Put a hive where the one 
now is that has the fertile worker—and 
put in it a comb or two of brood and 
stores. Take the other out of the way a 
rod or two off and leave it there. Nearly 
all the bees will go to the old spot and 
begin to rear aqueen from the brood giv- 
en them. 

The fertile worker does not leave the 
hive and she will be left there with a few 
others. After two or three days, take the 
sombs of this hive to the old spot, brush- 
ing all the bees off. if 


| 


Let them starve 


they will—there will not be enough to 
You will then have in the 


mourn over. 
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one, in 
positio’ 
that the 


old spot the bees of the old hive (or nearly 
all), and they will soon rear a queen, or if 
you have one to give them, they will a¢ 

































































































































































































































cept her without trouble. shape 
ne Ea to hel 

I am but a beginner in the bee busi. two fr 
ness. Have six colonies—four in mova 
ble comb hives. Am so well pleased Is i 
with the movable comb hives that I shall § warm 
hereafter use no other kind. I used the 
extractor last season with success. | Sn | 
winter my bees on their summer stands, 

The movable comb hives came through lutely 
all right with one exception, and that — new ¢ 
was this: On examining these colonies from 
a few days ago, I found several of the out We 
side combs in each hive mouldy. Now] 
desire to know what was the cause of § ¢™Pt 
this and what is the remedy. My hives § starv' 
are plain boxes with movable sides and J yin. 
tops. Will you in your next issue give ours 
full particulars for artificial swarming, as 7 
I presume there are more of your new & Duild 
subscribers besides myself who would 
like to have information upon this point? 

I find the JourNnaL very interesting and I 
instructive. Forest PREsTOoN. air' 

The ventilation of the hives was im- Toss 
perfect in some way. The moisture accu. — Jovt 
mulated and this caused the comb to Is 
mould. eae 

T . . nort 

We have never kept honey over in tin fence 

cans, but do not see why it would be in- east 
jured by being kept in them if the tins f - 

; or 
are new and bright. stal 

For directions about swarming, see fen 
“Seasonable Hints,” in June number. stal 

elite came dra 

One of my strongest swarms of bees are har 
killing off the drones, while the other col- ; 

onies that have swarmed have not killed Ne 
theirs. This stock has not swarmed, but if 
the bees hang on the outside nearly all the : 
time. I had a weak swarm andI changed - 
places with it and this strong swarm. The = 
weak swarm seemed to be greatly helped, , 
but the strong swarm killed their drones, fo 
in about ten days, although full of bees, na 
and the honey pasture ought to be good ” 
now. Did the taking away of so many ™ 
honey gatherers scare the rest into killing he 
the drones ? 
Mrs. Morris McHenry. lie 
Strong colonies of bees will kill off 
drones, on any occasion when a scarcity ol 
of honey occurs or is threatened. In this 0 
case, your strong colony had its supplies ¢ 
much lessened by the outside bees going q 
to the weak hive —its numbers also were f! 
less, and it became alarmed as to its : 
“ ways and means.” Wisely, they began " 





to get rid of useless consumers. 
Probably the mode of yours wasa good 
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one, in the end, though, before changing 
positions in this way, one should be sure 
that the weak one has a queen and isin 
shape to be benefited. If not, it is better 
to help it by the addition of a comb or 
two from another hive. 


Is it necessary to feed bees when 
swarming or after they have swarmed ? 

A BEGINNER. 

In bad weather it is sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary, at any time it helps a 
new colony, unless you can give it stores 
from another hive. 

We have seen a peck of bees in an 
empty hive, put there after swarming, 
starve literally, during a long-continued 
rain. It pays to give them syrup to en- 
courage in brood rearing and comb 
building, even in good weather. 


LANSINGVILLE, N. Y. 

I would be pleased to make a few in- 
quiries, in relation to bees and their cul- 
ture, through the columns of your valuable 
JOURNAL. 

Ist. Do you think bees, if wintered on 
summer stands, and protected from the 
north and west winds by a tight board- 
fence, do the best to face the south or 
east ? 

2d. Do you think it would be any better 
for the bees to set upon a row of corn- 
stalks on the north and west side of this 
fence? Some say thc objections to corn- 
stalks are, if set up thus, that they will 
draw more or less dampness, and do more 
harm than good. 

3d. Do you think bees can be wins 
tered on summer stands in the vicinity of 
New York or Vermont, with safety? 
If so, please tell us how to prepare stocks 
in frame hives, for wintering on summer 
stands. 

4th. Do you think comb that bees 
have died out of through the winter, is fit 
for use, unless perfectly clean and sweet, 
and free from bee-bread ? 

dth. Do you think that feeding very 
weak colonies of bees in the spring, that 
have plenty of honey in their combs, is of 
any use towards promoting breeding ear- 
lier ? : 

6th. Do you think bees winter as well 
on summer stands, with honey at the ends 
of the frames, as above the cluster ? 

ith. Do you think new cotton factory 
cloth is poison to bees, when made ina 
quilt and placed over the tops of the 
frames? I have been informed that such is 
the case, and that it never should 
be used unless thoroughly washed and 
bleached. D. W. FLETCHER. 


We will answer our correspondent’s 


questions, with regard to preparation for 
winter, in future numbers. 

As to the combs in hives, where the 
bees have died, being fit for use — we 
can say that such combs have been used 
in many cases, and strong, healthy 
colonies been raised in them. The 
bee-bread will dono harm. We would 
brush such combs well and hang them 
in the shade or under cover, a short time, 
before using them. If not perfectly clean, 
a strong colony will make them so in a 
short time. We would not give them to a 
weak colony, unless perfectly clean, but 
you can take a comb froma strong colony 
to give to a weak one, and replace it with 
one that is old, and even mouldy, 
and the bees will in quick time make it 
all right. 

We do think it pays to feed weak 
colonies, even if they have honey in the 
comb; either take all the honey from 
them, saving it for further use, and feed 
them syrup, or else uncap some of their 
own honey for them. 

We have made many quilts of new cot- 
ton cloth, both bleached and unbleached, 
without any injurious effects. 


Mrs. Turrper.—Dear Madam :--The very 
best cage for introducing queen bees into 
nucleii or full stocks, is a queen cell. I 
save all the large ones that hatch and by 
this means am successful in introducing 


unfertile queens. I enlarge the empty 
cell at the base with a flat stick or knife 
blade, put the queen into it in the natural 
position, and close up the cell, either by 
pinching the end together, or by pasting 
a thin piece of propolis over it, always 
leaving or making a hole large enough 
for the queen to put out her “tongue” 
that she may be fed. By the time she is 
cut out by the bees they will be willing 
to own her. You no doubt have noticed 
that bees frequently destroy a strange 
queen cell when given to them to hatch; 
but when they find a live, sprightly queen 
in it they do not kill her. At least that 
has been my experience in a number of 
trials, all of which have been successful. 
I have thought that an artificial cell made 
of wax, pretty thick, with pin-holes 
stuck through it might perhaps answer 
the purpose; but having plenty of empty 
queen cells I have, as yet, had no occa- 
sion to try it. ; 

I take the liberty of addressing you 
that you may have an opportunity to ty 
this plan, and an account of your success 
or failure in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
will be sufficient answer to this. 

Wo. C. PELHAM. 
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We had two queens when we received 
this letter from Mr. Pelham, inviting an 
introduction. At this time of the year 
we can always find queen cells, so in less 
than an hour after this hint came we had 
our queens in large capacious cells, and 
put them carefully in hives. Next morn- 
ing, to our chagrin, we found the cells- 
empty, prematurely, we thought; but an 
examination showed us the queens, very 
much at home, on the combs. This time 
it was a success. Thanks, Mr. Pelham. 
We shall try it again, even if we have to 
mould a queen cell over a thimble. 

see een nepali sateen 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Utilizing Drone Comb. 


All drone comb that should be re- 
moved from the hive may be put into 
surplus boxes or frames, if white enough 
and clean. It is generally white enough 
until the brood that is first put in has 
spun cocoons. To remove the brood slice 
off the caps with a thin knife, or if the 
cells are drawn in at top ready for seal- 
ing, the thickened edges of the cells 
should be sliced off. Then lay the comb 
flat on a board and pour a stream of wa- 
ter on it from an elevation of a foot or 
two. The water will force out all the 
larvee, and any eggs or very young larvee 
may be killed by sprinkling salt in the 
cells. After the salt has been in a few 
minutes it may be removed by pouring 
on water. The fumes of burning sulphur 


will kill the young larve and eggs, if 


preferred. W. C. PELHAM. 


_ > <e 


Voices from Among the Hives. 


W. W. Moors, Clay Co., Iowa, writes: 
“The two stands of bees that I received 
from Mrs. Tupper a year ago, now num- 
ber sixteen swarms, with one division this 
year. [ am very much encouraged in the 
business.”’ 


Mrs. C. E. Crary, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
writes: ‘The flow of honey for two 
weeks has been very abundant, from white 
clover. Before that we had almost none, 
owing to cold wet weather, and the bees 
often got restless and seemed very anxious 
to be at work; but now every cell avail- 
able is filled with honey.” 


T.J. WATERS, Quasqueton, Iowa, writes: 
“T received the nucleii Mrs. Tupper sent 
me June 8th. The weather was so bad 
that I did not transfer them until the 11th. 
I found them in good condition, strong 
and healthy. They are as strong as a full 
colony. There is an abundance of white 
clover in front of my house in a pasture 
lot of 55 acres, so I expect to do well. 


They have a hive containing 12 frames of 


old comb, with those she sent, except the 
drone comb.” 


Bens. T. CLAREBY, Rolling Home, Mo, 
writes: ‘ Bees are doing poorly here at 
present, but I think they will come out 
all right, yet. Have put into practice the 
treatment of bees as described in June 
number, Vol. XI., page 121, and find it to 
work like a charm. And all other sug. 
gestions that may be found in the Jour. 
NAL have proven to my entire satisfac. 
tion. Believing that none of them will 
fail, I think it worth its weight in gold 
to any bee-keeper.” 


C. W. GREEN, Oquawka, IIl., writes:— 
“Bees have done nothing this season in 
this neighborhood. Very few natural 
swarms. To-day (July 19th) is the first 
day that bees have come in heavy with 
honey. My bees had plenty of honey 
when taken out of the cellar. So that by 
giving frames of honey to the hives that 
were out (wintered on summer stands), 
they have all lived and are mostly in good 
condition to gather honey. What honey 
we get this year, will be from monarda 
and buckwheat. My bees are Italians 
and Hybrids; had 26 hives in the spring; 
increased to 41. Out of over 60 hives of 
black bees in this vicinity, have heard of 
only one natural swarm. No blacks for 


” 


me. 


T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Ills., writes; 
“This has been the poorest season for 
honey I ever experienced. From the 
middle of June till the 10th of July bees 
have had to be fed, to prevent them from 
starving. Since the 10th strong stocks 
have gathered enough to supply their 
daily wants, and brood-rearing is going 
on again quite rapidly. Most of the 
honey gathered now, is from the common 


black mustard (Strupis Nigra), the honey | 


being of a limpid golden color and blank 
taste. I have not taken an ounce of either 
extracted or comb honey this season; 
neither have I had two square feet of 
comb built. Still I am in hopes, before 
frost comes to get a good yield of box 
honey from the fall flowers. The while 
clover was badly frozen out, and what did 
bloom, did not seem to secrete any honey.” 


M. D. DuBors, Newburg, N. Y., writes: 
“T have 17 hives; but no new swarms to 
date, (June 10th). Bees are very late in 
swarming this summer. Last year the 
first swarm was May 29th. Last year, 
though a late spring, it was an extraordi- 
nary good season for honey. This season 
bids fair to be very poor as it has been 
very dry and cold; but my bees have been 
for the last three days tumbling in honey 
from locust blossoms. It seems they 
would break their little necks, they are 
in such a hurry about it. We have no 
basswood here. The principal source 0 
honey is apple blossom, locust, and white 
clover, of all three of which we have 
plenty of. But I planted 1,000 young 
basswoods in my nursery to grow for my- 
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self and give away to my neighbors for the 
penefit of my bees; also tulip trees. If 
Mrs. Tupper likes a portico to her hives, 
I wish she would try my adjustable por- 
tico, it works like a charm and there is 
no patent on it. Itcan be made for 15cts. 
or less, and fits any hive.” 


R. Bacon, Verona, N. Y., writes:— 
“Bees in this vicinity have wintered 
padly. Some bee men have lost all they 
had. I could have made as good a report 
on mine, on the 6th of April, as many 
others did at that time; but since then I 
have lost heavily. i put into my bee- 
house, last fall, 128 stocks. Some, no 
doubt, were not perfect or fit for winter- 
ing; but I had not time to select them. 
On the ist of April, I had lost three 
stocks, but after that they had dwindled 
down to 87 stocks, and some of those were 
weak. This spring, with me and many 
other bee men, has been much worse than 
this winter. I fear the bees are so reduced 
and the season so far spent, that there will 
not be muc)i of a honey crop this season. 
I see some report that they have given 
their bees large quantities of meal. I 
think that is wrong. Does it not stand to 
reason that more than they want for pres- 
ent use tends to shorten up the room for 
brood, and does more harm than good? 
I hear many complain that their bees go 
to the woods in swarming time. I would 
say to such, if they will give their bees 
ood clean hives and shade them well 
from the sun, they will have none of this 
trouble. Hives should be kept in a cool 
place before the bees are put in them.” 


W. Porter, Fairfield, Wis., writes: 
“T had a plum tree blow on a hive, 
and not wishing to destroy it, let the bees 
swarm as they would. The first swarm 
was secured all right; the second swarm 
came out and went back, another going 
with them. The next day they came out 
and were bound for the woods without 
alighting, but were stopped. The next 
day but one after, another swarm came 
out about nine o’clock and started for the 
wood, but were fought stubbornly for 
about half a mile, and passing water were 
stopped. About noon the same day an- 
other swarm did the very same thing and 
met the same fate. The next day another 
came out, started the same course, but 
being taken in time, were compelled to 
give up the chase. Two days after this 
another came out, and another swarm be- 
ing out with them, they in part went to- 
gether and stopped on a tree, but before I 
could hive them they went the way of all 
the others and succeeded. None of these 
swarms were put back; only one went in 
to it. Five swarmed and all tried to get 
away.” 

Dr. W. B. Rusu, Point Coupee, La., 
writes: “It has been along time since I 
wrote for the good old AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL. April 22d I left my native hills 
in Pennsylvania for a warmer climate. 
I stopped at Cincinnati, Ohio, two weeks, 
at the suggestion of J. W. Winder. I 
called on friend Chas. F. Muth; he and 
I visited Mr. J. 8. Hill. We found an ex- 
cellent apiary of 82 colonies in a condi- 
tion that any apiarian should be proud 
of, and as all will testify, Mr. H. is a 
most excellent man. The next morning 
P. M. McFabridge called on Mr. Muth 
and the two called on Messrs. P. Curry, 
Stevenson and Savage, and had a fine bee 
talk. Mr. Muth is not buying as much 
honey this year as last. Mr. Winder has 
his apiary at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and 
is trying to raise queens, but I think 
queen raising north of Arkansas or South- 
ern Tennessee, is a very expensive busi- 
ness. In Louisiana, they can be raised 
for $2 and tested with more profit than at 
$4 at the far North. Mr. Winder has 
some queens and also Mr. Hill. I left 
Cincinnati on May 7th for Louisiana. I 
stopped off at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and the outlook for bees was good— 
plenty of fruit and clover growing. I 
stopped at Water Valley, Miss., but it 
seemed too sandy to do much good 
there. I came to New Orleans, where Mr. 
J. H. Young met me. He is quite an 
intelligent man on bees. He has a new 
frame that is worthy the attention of bee 
keepers. It is the regular Langstroth 
frame with tin supporters on the corners. 
After 24 hours’ ride on a steamer I land- 
ed in this parish. I met Hereford, of 
Baton Rouge, on my way. I was the 
guest of Mr. Chas. Parlange for two 
weeks, and any one visiting this State for 
bees, should not fail to call on Charley; 
he is a gentleman and very intelligent. 
I got one hundred colonies of black 
bees on June ist, and I am now waiting 
formy machine. I will buy 100 wild 
swarms and go into winter quarters with 
300 good stocks. I intend to Italianize 
all. I am delighted with the country. Mr. 
Parlange let Mr. Webre have 65 colonies 
on April ist. By June 17th they had in- 


creased to 150 and taken 20 barrels of 
honey. I arranged a hive for him 
with three stories, each story con- 


taining 9 frames—9x17. 
weeks of June he took 
honey from it.” 
epee 
A PLant DESTRUCTIVE TO BEEs.—The 
large podded milk weed, almost invari- 
ably causes the death of every bee alight- 
ing upon it. The bee either adheres to 
the plant or else bears away a small scale 
sticking to its feet, and cripples itself 
fatally in attempting to remove the an- 
noyance.— Agricultural Report. 


—_ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year..... 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time 


"ADVERTISING RATES. 


























SPACE. | 1 Mo.|2 Mos!3 Mos'!6 Mos! 1 Year. 
Inch... ....|$ 2 00'$ 3 00'$ 4 00'$ 7 00/8 12 00 

% Inch........ | 300) 450; 6 00/ 1000) 18 00 
Inches ..... | 350) 6 00) 8 00) 13.00) 2 00 
Inches ..... |} 5 00) 8 50) 11 50) 18 00) 33 00 
Inches ..... | 6 50} 10 50) 14 00) 23 00) 4000 
Inches ..... | 9 00) 14 50) 18 00) 33 00) 60 00 
Column. 11 00! 18 00) 21 50) 42 00) 80 00 

% Page .......| 16 00) 25 00) 40 00) 60 00) 115 00 
"es Page manned 20 00) 35 00] 50 00) 80 00| 150 00 


Less than one inch, 

Next page 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, c ash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street. 
pte 


20 cents per line. 


xl. 





We will sell single. copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscrib- 
ers by fault of mail, we are at all times 


to reading matter and last page of | 


ready to re-send, on application, free of | 


charge. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 

ene 

(@~ Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or Quinby’s Works on Bee-Keeping can 
get them at this office; but, as the late 
Congress doubled the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 

SS 

GERMAN BEE 
two will remove all trace 
sting in a very few 
$1.00 per bottle; one bottle will last a life 
time. It is free from all poison, and may 
be successfully used for all insect bites. 
Can be sent only by Express. For sale at 
this Office. . 


Sting CurE.—A drop or 
and effect of a 


minutes. It costs 
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a Special Notice. &) 









general cry has been: “Hard time! 
please wait a little while for our sy} 
scription.” In consequence, our receipt 
have been light, while our expenses hay 
not been lessened. 

We have cheerfully “ carried ” thou 
ands of our subscribers, and now trug 
that they will respond as soon as possi 
ble, as we have obligations that must bh 
met at once. Many subscriptions ran out 
with the JUNE number, but we hop 
to hear from them now, as well as from 
those that expired before that time 2 

We shall continue to send Toe AMERLE 2 
CAN BEE JOURNAL to all our subscriber 
until we get an explicit order from them 
for a discontinuance, and we hope those 
who do not wish to continue their sub. 
scriptions will notify us by letter or post 
al card either when they expire or before 







and } 


Mutt 


that time. 
We ask those who are in arrears to 
send us the amounts due or at least a 


part of them, during this month, as THe 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL greatly needs 
these amounts to 
prosperity. 


ensure its continued 
Address 

THOM As G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 8. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 


rate ene Sane 
ADAM Guna, of Jefferson, Wi is., is one 
of the largest honey raisers in the world. 
His crop for last year was 25,919 pounds, 
and his apiary consists of 1,159 colonies. 
So says a political exchange. 
ee 
(as~ The postage on seeds, transient pa 
pers, etc., having been doubled by late act 
of Congress, we shall be obliged to ask 
our customers, when remitting money to 
us for seeds, or specimen copies of JOuUR- 
NAL, to send the necessary stamps for 
postage. ITALIAN BEE CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





2 

Hereafter, in order to secure the prompt 
attention of the publisher, let all commu- 
nications and remittances, as well as all 
matters pertaining to business connected 
with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, be 
addressed as follows: 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ei Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
0@25c ; fair to good, 22@25c. Extracted, 
choice white, 12@14c; fair to good, 10@ 
12c; strained, 8@10c. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. 
Walker, 135 Oakland St., Greenport, L. I. 


White honey in small glass boxes, 25c; |, 


dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@10c. | 
Cuban honey, $1.00 # gal. St. Domingo, | 
and Mexican, 90@95c P gal. | 
CINCINNATI.— Quotations from F. 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 
MacHINE ExTRACTED HONEY IN SuiP- 
PING ORDER: 


1 th jars (12 cases) per gross...... as 00 
1% “ (12 jars) per case... . 3 50 
9ib ‘ (12 cases) per gross...... 72 00 
Sm “ (13 jars) per case........ 6 50 


In bulk, 12 to 20 cents per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. No transactions yet in 
comb honey. Cuas. F. Mors. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 

Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@14c; Strained, 6@9c. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 

Our new crop of honey is coming in 
slowly, and raisers complain of a very 
short season, and overstocked market. 
We have a surplus for home consump- 
tion and our prices will be somewhat gov- 
erned by eastern markets. Prices about 
the same as our last quotations. 

Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10c; 
Comb, 12@20c; the latter figure for San 
Diego, in Harbison frames. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 
ne cxcn 

Send for our New Price List of hives, 
bees, queens, extractors, and all apiarian 
supplies, to Italian Bee Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Our New Club 


We will send Tork AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL and the following periodicals | 
for one year, for the prices named below: 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


~_ 





Rates. 


Novice’s Gleanings Mewkhunoaesy be, 25 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.25 
Se et) eee 3.25 
All four Bee publications......... 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal....... 2.50 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.20 
The Weekly Inter- Ocean 320 
The . Weekly Journal ... 3.20 
The 4 Weekly Post & Mail 3.20 
TO WOON TINGE... 06-308 s0ssss 3.70 
The Young Folks’ Monthly...... 3.00 


TO PVGITIe POG. . 25266606006 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Record«r 





To Wom iT MAy ConcEeRN: — Mrs. 
Tupper has received at different times 
through this office, in the years 1873-4, 
imported bees and queens from Italy, to 
the care of the United States Express Co., 
at New York, and they have come through 
in apparent good order. 

W. H. Quick, Div. Supt., 
Des Moines. 


Wax Comb Cuide. 


HE WAX is applied to the frames, large or 
small; it can be put on by any person with 
common intelligence. Every man who is an 
owner of bees should use it. County Right $10.00, 
with apparatus complete, cash in advance. 
Address CRWIN & LEAR, 
Vinton, Benton Co., lows. 


The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


1s an 80-page, 8vo., month] 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, with 
premium, $300 per year. Specimen copies 25c. 
Canvassers wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 
196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











periodical, devoted 


july-tf 


| PEABODY 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


For $10.00. 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 


J. L. PEABODY & CoO., 


NORMAL, ILL. 





augi5tf 


“CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


FOR SALE. 


HAVE FOR SALE about 20 stands of choice 
Italian Bees, the property of James Laharre, 
which | offer at $15 a stand, delivered at the depot 
or express office. Safe arrival guaranteed. They 
are in the regular Langstroth hives. with ten 
frames in brood chambers. Nothing in second 
story. Every stand is in first-rate condition. 
CHA'’S F. MUTH. 
Cincinnati, 0., Saly 19, 1875. 


COMB FOUNDATIONS. 











[HOSE not amply supplied with Comb, will 
find these Foundations just what they need. 
Send for samples, $1.00 per pound, and try them. 

| ITALIAN BEE COMPANY, 

| Des Moines, Iowa. 
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QUEENS! 


HE BAY STATE APIARY. We have made 
the breeding of Italian Queen Bees a 


specialty for the past fourteen years. Queens 
sent by mail, purity and safe arrival guaranteed, 
price, $1.50 each, or $17.00 per dozen. 

H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


. THE BEST 
NORTH AND SOUTH LINE 


IN IOWA, 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND 
MINNESOTA RAILWAY, 


5 Passenger Trains 
ya Each Way Daily, 


Connecting with trains of the 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R, 
AT CEDAR RAPIDS, 

Going North, 12:20 a. m., and 1:25 Pp. M. 
Going South, 4:05 a. M., and 7:10.P. M. 
Making the best route 

To BURLINGTON and the SOUTH. 
CEDAR FALLS, WATERLOO, 
AUSTIN. SAINT PAUL, 
And all parts of 

NORTHERN IOWA AND MINNESOTA. 

Miller Couplers and Westinghouse Air Brakes 
on all passenger trains. 

Sleeping Cars on all night trains. Tickets, Time 
Cards and all information given by Agents of the 
D. 8S. W. R’y. 


july3m 





W. W. WALKER. 
Gen'l Sup't. 
C. J. IVES, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag't. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Keokuk & Des Moines Railway. 


TIME TABLE, 





No. 141. 


1875. 





WESTWARD. Taking Effect EASTWARD. 















LEAVE May 23d, ARRIVE 
No.3. No. 1. No. 2. No. 4. 
8:00 p.m. 7:30 a.m. Keokuk... .3:50 p. m. 4:30 a.m 
917 “ 9:0 Farmington2:15 “ 2:35 
10:00 Summit 1:30 ; 
10: 11:00 Eldon 12:40 * 
11:10 11:55 Ottumwa..12:00 m 
11:45 * 12:37 p.m Eddyville..10:55 * 
11:50 12:42 “ Transfer ..10:50 
12:10 a.m. 1:02 Oskaloosa. .10: 25 
“ 13 Pella....... 9:40 
3:2 “ Altoona.....7:47 “ 6:38 ,, 
3:55 “ar. Des M., lv.7:15 a.m _ 6:00 p.m 


CONNECTIONS. 

At Keokuk with the Toledo, Wabash & West- 
ern Railroad: Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railroad: 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy and Mississippi 
Valley Western Railways, and the Packets on the 
Mississippi River. 

At Farmington with the Burlington & South- 
western Railroad. At Eldon with the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, (Southwestern 
branch.) At Ottumwa with the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad, and St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northern Railroad. At Eddyville 
transfer with the Central Railroad of lowa. At 
Des Moines and Altoona with the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad. At Des Moines 
with the Des Moines & Fort Dodge Railroad. At 
Grand Junction with the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad. At Fort Dodge with the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Fare as low as the lowest. Sleeping cars on all 
night trains. Geo. H. Griggs, Gen’! Supt. 
OHN GIVEN, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. 


CERMAN | 
BEE-STING CURE! 


PROM time immemorial, since man has coveteg 

the sweet nectar gathered and stored by the 
busy bee, the bee-keeper has feared the poisonoyg 
effects resulting from the sting of the honey-bee, 
while many have been deterred from entering the 
apicultural arena; not a few have abandoned the 
pursuit fora like cause, while the world at large 
are cognizant of the fact that the virus from, 
single bee sting has resultedin death to persons 
who have been stung. With these facts in view, 
it need hardly be stated that the bee-keeper has 
sought by all means in his power to discover 4 
remedy for the sting of a bee. 

In the language of a recent editorial of the 
AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL, ‘Any alkali applica. 
tion is good; soda and blue-bags are recommend. 
ed; a drop of honey, garden soil. spirits of harts. 
horn, alcohol and tincture of iodine, are among 
the external applications. But. (continues the 
editor of the American Bee Journal.) we have dis. 
carded every other application since becoming 
acquainted with a German remedy lately intro. 
duced. Adroportwo will remove ali trace or 
effect of a stingina very few minutes. It costs 
but a trifle per bottle, and a single bottle will last 
a bee-keeper a life-time.” 

With such evidence as this before the reader, 
we hardly deem it necessary to say one word 
further in commendation of this remedy. If you 
would go among your bees without the fear of 
being stung, 


USE THE GERMAN BEE-STING CURE! 


This preparation (imparted to the proprietor by 
a German friend, used by his ancestors for over 
an hundred years, and now for the first time pre- 
pared by scientific chemists,) after having been 
fully and thoroughly tested, is introduced to 
Apiarians to supply a want long felt by the fra- 
ternity,. Its efficacy is thorough and complete 
when the directions are complied with. 


The German Bee-Sting Cure is free from 
all poison, and may be successfully used in all 
insect bites. 

Price $1.00 per bottle; sent only by express. 

WM. 8S. HAWLEY, Proprietor, 
116 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 
For sale also by D. L. ADAIR. Hawesville, Ky., 
and at the office of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
196 and 198 South Clark St., 
CHICAGO, 





Bees and Queens! 


ys E late season has prevented all early rearing 
of queens, but we now offer to send 


One tested Italian Queen for................ $ 5.00 
Three ** oa oP Stee eheoehas Koes 12.00 
<x. ss ere OE Ee 20.00 
Nucleus hives containing four frames of 
comb and tested queen,................4.. 2 00 
Small colonies with eight frames of comb, 
plenty of bees and good prolific queen,... 15.00 


Safe arrival, in all cases, guaranteed. 

We prepay the charges on all queens to any 
point, but not on the colonies or nucleii. Our 
arrangement with the Express company enables 
us to send at reduced rates to our customers. 

We send good, plain, well-made hives at $1.0 
each. Boxes for surplus honey at $1.00 per doz- 
en. Glass honey jars at lowest prices. Honey 
extractors from $10.00 to $18 00. All orders filled 
oromptly. Money must be sent in registered 
lester or postal order. Address 

ITALIAN BEE CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PIANO & NORTE WESTERN Y, 


ASSENGERS for CHICAGO, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toronto, Montreal, 
Quebec, Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, St. Louis, Cairo, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denvert 
Council Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, 
Escanaba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, Omaha, 
Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green Bay, Milwaukee, 
and all points North, West, South and East, should 
puy their tickets via CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago with the 
Lake Shore Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central. Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Handle 
for all points EAST and SOUTH-EAST, 
and with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points SOUTH. 


and 


Routes, 


Close connections are also made with the Union 
Pacific R. PR. 

Close connections are made at junction points 
with trains of all cross roads. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 

These celebrated cars are run on all night trains 
on all the lines of this road. 

Among the 

Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling public are all the modern im- 
provements : Rock and Gravel Ballasted Track, 
Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, Parlor and 


Drawing Room Day Coaches, Smoking and Loung- 
ing Cars, Westinghouse Safety Air Brakes, Miller's 
Patent Safety Coupling and Platforms, Speed, 
Safety, and absolute Comfort. 


Running through Five Great States, 


and operating over 2.000 miles of road, this Com- 
pany presents to the traveler facilities that ARE 
NOT and CANNOT be offered by any competitor. 


If you wish the best traveling accommodations, 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen'l Supt. 


W. HE. STENNETT, 


Gen'l Passenger Ast. 


New Route to to Des Moines. 


DES MODES & MMWESOTA B. B. 


NARROW GAUGE, 


\ AKES close connections at AMES with all Pas- 
44 senger Trains on the CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN Railroad. 

Most Direct, Shortest and Cheapest Route from 
all the Northern. Half of the State to the Capital. 
It is emphatically THE PEOPLES’ ROAL, being 
built and owned exclusively by Iowa men. 

TRY IT AND SEE HOW YOU LIKE IT. 

Trains leave Des Moines at 11 a. mM. and 4:30 
P.M. Arrive at Ames 1:25 and 7:35 p. mM. Trains 
leave Ames at 7 A. M. and 8 P. M.. 

Arrive at Des Moines at 10 A. m. and 5:40 Pp. m. 


J.J. SMART, JAS. CALLANAN, 
Gen’] Supt. President. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREY’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

experience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, 
Efficient and Reliable. They are the only medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes cannot be made in using them: so 
harmless as to be free from danger; and so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have the highest 
commendation from all, and will always render 


satisfaction. 

Nos. Cures. Cents. 
1. Fevers, Congestion. Inflammations.. _. 25 
2. Werms, Worm Fever. Worm Colic ...... 25 
3. Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants... 25 
4. Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults........ 25 
5. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic....... 25 
6. Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting............ 25 
7. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis............... 25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache ........ % 
9. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo .... 25 

10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach ........... 25 

11. Suppressed, or Painful Periods ......... 25 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods............. 2 

13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing ....... 25 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions..... 25 

15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains ........ 25 

+ 16. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues... 50 

17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding ................. 50 
18. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes.... 50 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza .... 50 

2. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs ..... 50 

21. Asthma, oppressed, Breathing........... 50 

22. Ear Discharges, impaired hearing sanind 3 50 

23. Scrofula, enlarged glands, Swellings .... 50 

24. General Debility, Physical Weakness. 50 

25. Dropsy and scanty Secretions, .......... 50 

26. Sea-Sickness. sickness from riding...... 50 

27. Kidney-Disease, Gravel....  ......... 50 








28. Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness, 


or involuntary discharges............ -- 100 
29. Sore Mouth, Canker ................ 50 
30. Urinary Weakness, wettin: g the bed . 50 
31. Painful Period», with Spasms......... 50 
32. Di<~ease of Heart, palpitations, etc. .... 1 00 
33. Epilepsy, Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance ..... 1 00 
34. Diptheria, ulcerated sore throat. — 
35. Chronic Congestions and E ruptions , 50 
Vials, 50 cents, (except 28, 32 and 33,)..... 100 
FAMILY CASES. 

Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials 
and Manual of directions................ $10 00 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Book ... 6 00 


Single Boxes and Vials as above. 

[2 These remedies are sent by the case 
or single box to any part of the country, 
free of charge, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress 


Humphrey's Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapway, NEw York, 
For sale by all druggists. 


-APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 
Italian Queens, Pure and Prolific ! 


FRANK BENTON, 
College Apiary, Knoxville, Tenn, 


Bee-Keepers, send for circular. july3m 





BSOLUTE DIVORCES OBTAINED 
L Courts of different States for desertion. 
No charge until divorce granted. Address, 

M. HOUSE, Attorney, 194 Broadway, N. Y. 


from 
etc. 
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Established in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE. 


C. O. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


= Honey bought for Cash. a9 





Queen City Apiary for 1875. 


HANKFUL for past patronage, we again pre- 

sent our card for the coming season, hoping 

to be able to supply our numerous customers 

with the Cheapest and Best Apiarian Sup- 
plies in the Market, consisting in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 
AND KNIVES, 


Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives made or cut for nail- 
ing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jars, Labels, 
Corks and Caps to fit, Bee-Feeders, Bee Veils, 
Rubber Gloves, Our New Smoker, Safety Queen 
Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full stocks of Italian Bees, also Imported and 
Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest grade 
of purity. For farther particulars, send 3c. stamp 
for our 24-page Llinstrated Circular and Apiarian 
Supply List for 1875, and address all letters and 

rders to J. W. WINDER & CO., 

Importers and Breeders of Italian Bees, 
apr6m No. 305 Plum st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


EDERAL BUILDINGS, 8. E. cor. 7th and F 
sts., P. O. Kox 251, Washington. D.C. Cor- 
respondence invited from persons interested in 
Patent matters. Advice and consultation with- 
out charge. Book of Instructions sent free on 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 


ad 











HONEY JARS 


OF pound (square) Honey Jars, per gross $5. 
wo “ ad 


One “ “ be 
Two “ “ “ “ 119) 
Corks for 1 and 2 tb jars per gross B 
Tin Foil Caps * 19 
Labels for “ . =. & r 
A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.4 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17.0 
Labels for same, & 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 
to order 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each 


_ * flint glass * Of 


Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel 


peck 
pound 


‘ - 
Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc, 

at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE | 


“ “ “ 





HE finest and best periodical of its class in 

America. SuBscripTion $1.25 PER YEAR. 
We pay large CASH commissions to agents. 

Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 

The Official Organ Iowa State Poultry Associa. 
tion. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide presented 
to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, post 
paid, for 50 cents. 

WARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 

Lock Box 107. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





Italian Bees and Queens! 


BRED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 
purity bred in full colonies. WARRANTED 
PURE. Address D. A. PIKE, 
mar75m6 Smithsburg, Washington Co., M'd. 





L. W. BALDWIN, 


NDEPENDENCE, Jackson Co., 
of the firm of Baldwin Bros., 
will sell a few 


CHOICE COLONIES 
ITALIAN BEES, 


In the American Hive, at $15 each; also tested 

Queens after June ist, $3; w arranted Queens, $2, 

Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. No circulars. 
{T] mar75tf 


Mo. (formerly 
Sandusky, N.Y.), 





FOR INFORMATION 
ONCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 
Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postage 


——— 
RS. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 











